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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN _BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECREDT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NicHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE. Immaculate charac- 
ter Residence, beautifully secluded, 2R., 
4B., bath and k., Clks. Pt. C.H. Gge. One 
acre.—R. A. C. Stmmonps, Maidenhead 666, 


BROXBOURNE, HERTS: London 17 
St. 


miles, electric train service to Liverpool 
Attractive detached house, built 1957 
with about } acre of garden including some 
woodland. 4 beds., 2 reception, luxury 
kitchen and dining/hall, bathroom, laundry, 
cloakroom, double garage, central heating. 
Freehold. Price £9,500. Apply to CRAWTER, 
Chartered Surveyors, Cheshunt, Herts, Tel. 
Waltham Cross 23236/7. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.1.¢.8., F.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPHERTIES.—Rirron 
BoswkLt & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKHARD, GREEN AND MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


In centre of good hunting dis- 
Very attractive modernised 
thatched cottage Residence with 12 acres 
of garden and paddock. 4 beds., 2 bathrooms, 
2 rec., kitchen, etc. Central heating. Own 
electric plant. Telephone, Greenhouse 
etc, In immaculate condition, £3,600. Ref: 
1959. Apply Dosss, Stage, KNOWLMAN 
AND Co., Tiverton, Devon. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and -the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 
JRELAND. BATTHRSBY & CO., FAL 
(Hst. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
JRELAND. We have most of the good 
Jlanded Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstTaTES), LTD., Dublin. 


SOMERSET. Centre of village, 8 miles 
Yeovil. Two completely renovated 
Houses. £3,500 for 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, etc., of Tudor origin, and £4,400 for 
Georgian section, 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, etc. Each with garage and garden.— 
Further details from Woking 1582. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


ANGSTONE TOWERS MANSION, 
LANGSTONE, HAVANT. Recently 
converted into TWO self-contained taste- 
fully decorated UNFURNISHED flats. 
Each comprising 2 bedrooms, lounge, d/room, 
kitchen, bathroom with shower, separate 
cloakroom. Central heating. Top flat also 
complete with observatory studio. Garages. 
Past residence of the late Sir James Jeans 
and the late Nevile Shute. Adjoining Lang- 
stone Harbour, also close to country. 
FOR SALE at £4,000 or RENTAL £400 p.a. 
inclusive. Inspection invited, Apply: 
{ BUTLERS, LTD., 
80, Marmion Road, Portsmouth. 25244-5, 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 
A FIRST CLASS country hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB, Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 
EARA COURT ELIZABETHAN COUNTRY 
HOTEL, Highampton, Beaworthy, Devon, 
The ideal centre for seeing this lovely county, 
This delightful house with its old-world charm 
offers first-class accommodation in attractive 
woodland setting and extensive grounds, Full 
central heating, log fires, private suites, tennis, 
near fishing. Own farm produce,—Tel, Black 
Torrington 216. Brochure. 
ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St, Austell. 
Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 
ORNWALL. ODalswinton Country House 
Hotel, St. Mawgan, nr. Newquay. Secluded 
holiday home in renowned beauty spot. Central 
for North Cornwall beaches, Open all year. 
Brochure on request.—St. Mawgan 385. 
GUE TO GOOD HOTELS on and off the 
beaten track through Britain, 5/-, postage 6d. 
—From ©, L. HILTON, Sundial House, Torquay. 
TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,” seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St, John 203, 
Brochure. 
EE TUNS, ST. KEVERNE, CORNWALL. 
Mr, & Mrs. Douglas Mason welcome you to 
their 8-bedroomed inn. We offer you comfort- 
able rooms, good food, a well stocked cellar 
and beer from the wood. Tel, St. Keverne 348. 


, 
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elassified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


DUNAN ESTATE, 
RANNOCH, PERTHSHIRE 
Pitlochry 30 miles, Aberfeldy 31 miles. 

Grouse. Deer stalking. Fishing. 

FOR SALE, BY PRIVATE BARGAIN, 
DUNAN ESTATE, extending to approxi- 
mately NINH THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED acres. Excellent modernised shooting 
lodge, comprising 2/3 public rooms, 6/7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. Mains 
electricity. Two 4-roomed modernised cot- 
tages with mains electricity. Loch and river 
fishing. Deer stalking (18 stags and 40 hinds). 
Good grouse shooting.—Further particulars 
from H. J. BELL & Co., Chartered Surveyors 
and Land Agents, 18, Charlotte Street, Perth 
(Tel. Perth 3231/2/3). 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


AGRICULTURAL CONSULTANT 
Farm and Estate Management or Supervision 
Periodic visits and reports—policy revision 

and planning. 
Consult Lustim BROOKS (Dip. Agric. Cantab.) 
"16, Upper Oldfield Park, Bath, 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS LTD.,\Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage, (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
Jong as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates 
without obligation, from Commerical Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 28371). 
H{CUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pir?t & Soort, Lrp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, H.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
MAY. WE QUOTE YOU for packing and 
shipping your furniture abroad?— 
LEWIS, HAWKINS & Co., 28, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Abbey 6331, 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of DAvins TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, §.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 


to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 
ARING & GILLOW.  Unrivalled 


service. Specialists in foreign removals 
to all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 148, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 26877). 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 
Wanted 


GENTLEMAN, anxious to build his own 

house, requires building site in north-east 
Hampshire, Site should be near a village and 
preferably partly wooded.—Full particulars 
and price to Box 8328. 


elassified announcements 


WANTED 


DORSET/WEST HANTS. or S. WILTS. 
in Rural surroundings accessible to vil- 
lage. Country house of character with 3 to 5 
bedrm., 2 to 3 recep. and good kitn. 1 to 5 
acres (more if let), Main water and elec- 
tricity. Early possession NOT essential. 
Price up to about £8,500. Required by Client 
(No commission required).—Details in confi- 
dence to AUSTIN & Wyatt, 26, London 
Road, Southampton (26126). 
H OUSES WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—Moorbh & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
ME: W. H. BRIDGEN, F.V.1. (late Man- 
ager, F. L. Mercer & Co., London) is 
now in practice on his own account for the 
disposal (on the recognised commission 
terms) of Country Houses and Estates. With 
his “‘all-England” experience he is not res- 
tricting his activities in terms of distance and 
is based conveniently for the inspection of 
properties in the Southern and Westeri 
counties, Office and residence White Horse 
Cottage, West Meon, Petersfield, Hants. 
Tel. (at any time) West Meon 376. 
PEMBROKESHIRE/CARDIGAN coast. 
Large House wanted to purchase; 6-8 
bedrooms; land unimportant.—Box 3324, 
PROPERTIES WANTED in Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent. Over 2,000 active 
purchasers like Mr. B. P., who is waiting for 
an attractive house between £5,000-£10,000. 
Please phone Upper Warlingham (UAO) 
2271 or Oxted 2315, Edenbridge (Kent) 2381 
and Head Office, Forest Row (Sussex) 363. 
—POWELL & PARTNER, Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, 
Oxted, Caterham, Hdenbridge, Forest Row. 
Usual Institute scale fees required. 
ELLING YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE? 
Consult F. L. Mprozmr & Co., the 
Specialist Agents, 66/68, Haymarket, 8.W.1. 
Tel.: WHitehall 7761. ‘They will inspect, 
value and photograph suitable properties 
without charge. Usual commission terms. 
Please quote this magazine. 
WANTED within 15 miles Maidstone, 
Kent. Attr. country house, 4-5 bed., 
2-3 rec., garage. Secluded. About £7,000. 
Details to “H”, c/o BURROWS & Co., Ashford 
(Tel. 1294), Kent. (Usual commission req’d.) 


DIRECTORY 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties, Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MartIn & Pon (incorporating 
Warts & Son), 28, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel, 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (Hst. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel, 349), 
BoeGnor REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas, A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply; MuiIsHON, 
JOHNSON & KEN, Estate Agents, Surveyors 
and Valuers, Architectural and ‘Engineering 


Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor 2018. 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 


Wilts.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel, 2113/2194). 


RR OSELAND, CORNWALL, Two self-contained 

Flats to let furnished on sea edge. Sleep 5 
and 6. Safe bathing. Lovely sands, Quiet. Un- 
spoilt.—JOB, “‘Tirva,”’ Veryan. Tel. Veryan 350. 


'HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed. A.A., R,A.O. ****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet, Tennis, ballroom, billiards, 
orchestra and television, Two electric lifts, Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate terms. Please apply for 
brochure © to manageress. Tel, Eastbourne 643. 


74 GNS, WEEKLY 
(OR WITH PRIVATE BATH, 10 gns.) 

INCLUSIVE ALL MEALS (VERY REDUCED 
RATES quoted, apply to 334 per cent. of all 
rooms) to tempt you to take a CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAY free from cold and fog, without 
expensive, long and tiring journeys and to enjoy 
GOOD CONTINENTAL FOOD AND SERVICE 
provided by Continental Chefs. Restaurant 
and other staff direct from Continental hotels 
and to convince you that our hotels and 
St. Mawes compete on equal terms with French 
Riviera and that we have the WARMEST, most 
equable, sheltered and ideal winter climate for 
convalescence or residence, Average Winter 
temperature only a few degrees below that of 
French Riviera. No more beautiful or 
Continental spot in England. 

No charge for your room for any day during 
which one inch of snow falls in St, Mawes or 
our hotels are enveloped in fog. 

IDLE ROCKS and 
SHIP & CASTLE HOTELS 

St. Mawes, Cornwall (Tel. 401). OVER 60 
ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH. Water’s edge, 
facing south. Sun balconies. Cocktail bars with 
magnificent sea views. Good wines at reasonable 
prices, Write for 4-colour Brochure. 


ORQUAY. DEAN PRIOR HOTEL, A.A., 
R.A.C. Well-known for winter comfort. 
Reduced inclusive terms. 
for brochure. 
SCOTLAND 
E to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, and 
stay in comfort at Jura Hotel, central 
heating, excellent cooking. Deer stalking by 
arrangement, 
FRANCE 
MEENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select, 
Beautiful garden. Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI, 


WANTED 
A LL TYPES of modern and antique guns and 
pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111, 
ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 
Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc. 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Telephone 5882. 
(COLLECTOR wants old Valentines and pic= 
torial writing paper and envelopes, also old 
postmarked letters. STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 
WANTED ALL TYPES of weapons, antique, 
obsolete, modern, Cannon, guns, rifles, 
pistols, armour, powder flasks, Single items or 
entire collections, purchased. Buyer can call.— 


Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lancs. 
WANTED, Guns, Swords, Spears -Antmal 

Heads and Cases of Birds.—J, HANBURY, 
Exmouth House, 3/11, Pine Street, E.0.1, Tel, 
TERminus 7631. 


No surcharge, Write 


¥ erican Co) evolvers, 
fine duelling pistols, in boxes, Good 
prices.—ROBERT ‘C-860, Lexington 


Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET. PuxTE 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2) 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations 
XETER AND DISTRICT. ANDREY 
REDFERN, F.A.1., 31, Princesshay, Exete: 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD. 
Specialists in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties,— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
AYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, F.A.L.P.A., Clair 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J, CHAMBERS 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. ‘q 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
Tayior, Lrp., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties 
JERSEY, C.1.—VaRDON & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for. all 
types of property and investments, { 
JERSEY.—F. LE GALLAts & Sons, Old Est, 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
JERSEY. Hawpron & Sons WJ ERSEY). 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). : 
INGSTON, COOME H AND 
‘ DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request,—A, G, Bonsor, STHVENS & Co., 
82, Hden Street, Kingston-on-Thames Se f 
- KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations.” 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUEH TURNOR, F,A.L.P.A., F.V.L., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel, 24244-5). 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET 
QGLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smalholdings.—For details: Kina Minus 
AND Co., F.A.1., Wells (8002/8). y 
NORTHANTS AND S. WARWICKS. 
For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties: Murry, Sons & Co., Lrp., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). t 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.— For in 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R, B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Hxeter. ’ 
SOUTH DEVON.—For Ooastline and — 
Country Properties. —ERI0 Lioyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists inhigh-class Residencesand Hstates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. GRBEN-" 
' SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton. 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCOTTS, 
5 Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
Torquay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country oui Gerd or P. R, NICOLLE, 
FAL, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
"TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London ~ 
and Sea, One of Britain’s sunniest inland 
resorts. — BRAOKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 7 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153), ~ 


OVERSEAS 


OUTH OF FRANCE: ke)! 5 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, — 
land and investments for sale.—Appl} 
MIsHON, JoHNSON & KHEN, Estate Agen 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural am 
Engineering Consultants, 48, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, ces, Flats, Fla 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TaLuaok Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, H.0.8. Hstd. 1806. 


LIVESTOCK 


ELIABLE, quiet, keen, quick working fer- 
rets, 25/= each, carriage and box 5/-; also 
lovely well-bred Pigeons, Rabbits, Cavies, Pup- 
pies, All varieties of Poultry. 3d. for quotation 
and terms.—ABBOT BROS. (Est, 1876), Thux 
ton, Norfolk. Tel. Mattishall 220. 

BIRDS 


(GEUNESE GEESE, Super American Utility 
strain will convert grass into meat and 
eges. Having specialised for over 20 years I 
offer the best stock obtainable, Booklet illus- 
trated in colour, 2/~.—O, F, PERRY, Orchard 
House, North Perrot, Crewkerne, Somerset. — 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL & Pheasants. 
60 species kept, Orders booked for hand-— 
reared stock for immediate delivery.—TERRY 
JONES, Leckford, Stockbridge, Hants. i 
OB®NAMENTAL WATERFOWL. Many Vv 
eties available for immediate delivery. 
RAVENSDEN ZOO, Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
Tel, 66966. 3 
CHINCHILLAS 
‘HINCHILLA: YOU can profit by producin 
the most expensive fur in the world, Details 
from Hankham Ohinchilla Ranches, Hankham 
nr. Pevensey, Sussex. (Stone Cross 260.) 
DOGS 
REAGLES and Borzois, Gorgeous pups. Mrs. 
Sayer, Longacre, Roade (Tel. 239), Northants. 
IN 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Pros 
tive beginners offered free help by 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices, 

pion U.K, herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPF 

O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2637), Hants. 
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SUPPLEMENT—1 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


HENLEY 3 MILES 


yank position with magnificent views over National Trust and Green EY land. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
with Georgian-style interior 
features. 

4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 4 bathrooms, wing suitable for 
self-contained flat. 

Oil-fived central heating. 

Mazin electricity and water. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 
Matured andwell maintained grounds of 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57371 S.C.M.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Hereford 4% miles, London 148 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY. With very beautiful 
and extensive views over the Wye 
Valley, the Black Mountains and 
Monmouthshire. 


At present in use as 5 fully equipped 
luxury flats. Staff cottage. Main 
electyicity. Attractive walled garden. 


Ideal for vesidential investment, 
ye-conversion to single vesidence ov for 
institutional or religious use. 


IN;/ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 
Vacant Possession 
For Sale by Private Treaty. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK &j}RUTLEY, Hereford Office and London (85433 AL ET.) 


seer 


| 


CAERNARVONSHIRE, NORTH WALES. In an Area of Great Scenic Beauty 


| 2 PLAS MAENAN AND THE ABBEY, MAENAN 


Two exceptionally well-built 
properties converted at great 
expense. Affording ideal 
accommodation for use as a 
Summer School, Management 
Training School, Staff Holiday 
Hotel, Company Convalescent 
Home, or alternatively, offices in 
case of a National emergency. 


An extremely well-organised 
programme of modernisation and 
improvement has been carried out and 
both properties are in exceptionally 
good order. 


The total accommodation offered amounts to over 13,000 square feet of office/bedroom/dormitory space. 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Hereford Office and London (55402 R.H.H.) 


| 30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON KENT 


; 600 ft. up with magnificent views. Close to bus and station. 
Amidst unspoilt country yet easy reach of East Grinstead (London 50 minutes.) 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 Entirely Self in excellent order and having every modern convenience. 


Contained Houses 

providing 2 panelled 3 reception rooms, 
reception rooms 2 suites of 2 bedrooms 
4-5 bedrooms, and a bathroom each, 


1-2 bathrooms. $ Eee 
il-fived centra 
UP xO 3% ACRES ee: 
Bugnee central All main services. 


heating. 
i ch ” Double garage. 
ete ss wee Delightful, easily 


maintained gardens. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICES £6,000-£8,500 Woodland. 
Or the property would be sold as a whole. 7% ACRES , € 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & KUTLEY (57368 K.M.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57211 K.M.) 
MEAYtaix 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telcerntaa: 
% CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88 “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
espe) visas OFFICE REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE , FER eee nO: One 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 erosvzyoz 6201 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


COTSWOLDS 47 ACRES 2 MILES TROUT FISHING 


COCKLEFORD FARM, COLESBOURNE 


BETWEEN CIRENCESTER (9 MILES) AND CHHLTENHAM (6 MILES) 


= oe 


MODERNISED 
STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE 


3-4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
‘ESTATE WATER 
BUILDINGS 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


AUCTION (unless sold) on 
JANUARY 16, 1961 at CIRENCESTER 


Solicitors: Messrs. RICKERBY, MELLERSH & CO., Cheltenham (Tel. 2054). ' 


By direction of A. Lilley, Esq. 


SALMON FISHING 


THE RENOWNED “TUNNEL BEAT” IN THE RIVER WYE, NEAR 
SYMOND’S YAT, HEREFORDSHIRE 


For Sale by Auction (unless sold previously by private treaty) by 
JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) at The Royal Hotel, Symond’s Yat, on 
Wednesday, January 25, at 2.30 p.m. 


THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN CATCHES ARE INCLUDED— 
POTTERS ORCHARD, THE GREEN RUN, THE MONUMENT, LIME KILNS, 
COLDWELL ROCKS, COLDWELL CRIB AND RUN 


A Beat capable of 50 fish per annum. 


For full details apply to the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
Dollar Street House, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) or 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: Grosvenor 6291). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HARDING & BARNETT, 14, New Street, Leicester. 


JUST SOUTH OF BLETCHLEY 


BLACK AND WHITE DETACHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 
WITH THATCHED ROOF 


TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. DOMESTIC OFFICES. THREE BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM. GARDEN. MAIN SERVICES. PRICE £3,250 


(Folio 11779) 


NEAR BEDFORD 


CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE IN AN UNSPOILT VILLAGE 
HALL. TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. CLOAKROOM. THREE BEDROOMS 


™ BATHROOM, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 7 


EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS INCLUDING DEEP LITTER HOUSES AND 
PIGGERIES. PADDOCK. 6 ACRES 
(Folio 11723) 
Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990. 


BETWEEN CROWBOROUGH AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Evridge station 1 mile. 


Tunbridge Wells 6 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
In an extremely pleasant position extending to 161 ACRES and comprising 


TWO DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS 


ONE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION AND PROVIDING ATTRACTIVE, OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE OF 4 BEDROOMS 
AMPLE GOOD FARM BUILDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES 


The other at present let and producing (£150 per annum) together with 
VALUABLE WELL-TIMBERED WOODLANDS OF 25 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS TO INCLUDE THE LIVE AND DEAD STOCK ON THE FARM WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars and Schedule from the Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


DORSET 


A RESIDENTIAL FARM 


Character house with 4 or more bedrooms (or capable of extension), 
2 large reception rooms; modern dairy buildings and 


300 ACRES 


The above is wanted by a genuine buyer who might, however, build from the beginning 
if a suitable block of land was suggested. 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1086) 


DORSET VILLAGE 
5 miles Sherborne. 
17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
4 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. Nice garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
Just in the market. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel 1066). 


EAST ANGLIAN PROPERTIES 


MILDENHALL 
CENTRALLY SITUATED PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. 
Garage. Charming walled garden. 
POSSESSION. £4,750 FREEHOLD 


SUFFOLK—CAMBRIDGESHIRE BORDER 
Newmarket 8 miles. 

ATTRACTIVE PERIOD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE] 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
_ Main electricity and water. Central heating. 

Delightful grounds abutting river. Double garage. 

3 ACRES. POSSESSION. £7,500 FREEHOLD 

Se ee ee 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 

Newmarket 12 miles. 

_ DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Main electricity and water. 
Garden. Paddock. 
4 ACRES. POSSESSION. £5,500 FREEHOLD 
a oc 


Further details of these and other East Anglian Properties from 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 168, High Street, Newrnapnet (Tel. 2231/2). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Between Ware and Bishops Stortford. 


AN HISTORIC GEORGIAN HOUSE SITUATED ON THE EDGE 
OF A VILLAGE 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Between Hereford and Bromyard. 
A HOUSE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
CGONVERTED INTO 3 SELF-CONTAINED MAISONETTES 


Principal portion 
vacant. 


The well-arranged 
accommodation comprises: 


3 reception rooms, 
conservatory, 8 bedrooms, 
. 2 bathrooms, 


Central heating. 
All main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Containing 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 


The two let portions 
produce an income of just 


Paddock. 
under £200 per annum. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH HKasily maintained gardens. 


SRT 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57346 G.J.A.) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 
SOUTH BERKS 


734 miles of Reading. Paddington 45 minutes. Situated 
in delightful well-timbered and unspoilt country. A 
delightful completely modernised Country Bungalow 
Cottage Residence in parklike surroundings. Hall, 
attractive living room 25 ft. 3 ins. long, kitchen, 2 beds., 
bath. with low level w.c., picturesque brick and tiled 
store, about 1/o acre. Main water, electric light and power. 
Price £4,750 Freehold. 


MARLOW, BUCKS 
In one of the loveliest positions in South Bucks. High up 
above the town and commanding magnificent views. 
A spacious Bungalow of unusual’ character. 
Verandah, drawing room 20 ft. 3 ins. long, 2 rees., bkfst. 
room, kitchen, larder, 4 beds., study or dressing room, 
bath., sep. w.c. 2 garages. Workshop, gardens, paddock 
of 34 acre. Main water, electric light and power. 

Price £6,750 Freehold. 


RUSCOMBE, TWYFORD, BERKS 
Surrounded by agricultural land within 1 mile of Twyford 
Station, 6 miles of Reading. Paddington 40 minutes. 
A picturesque Cottage Residence dating back to the 
17th century with later addition. Brick and tiled, oak 
timbering. Completely modernised. Lounge 20 ft. 6 ins. 
long, dining room, kitchen, 3 beds., bath., w.c., 2 stair- 
eases. Garage. Store room. Playroom. Main water, 
electric light and power. Gardens and orchard of 3/4 acre. 
Price £6,000 Freehold to include carpets, curtains. 


ABOUT 41/) ACRES Main services. 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


NORTH ASTON, OXFORD 


17 miles north of Oxford. 


A delightful stone-built Mill House adjoining River 

Cherwell. 3 recs., kitchen, 4 beds., dressing room, bath., 

low level w.c., double garage, loose box, store with mill 

race, gardens, paddock of 5 acres. Unfurnished £100 p.a. 
Lease 10 years. 


PRICE FOR LEASE £1,500 


£4,950 FREEHOLD > 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55438 R.H.H.) 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE ie 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


BUCKLEBURY COMMON 


Between Reading and Newbury. Close to R.C. Church. 
Fully modernised Detached Cottage Residence of 
character. 2 recs., kitchen, 2 beds., bath., low level w.c., 
brick and tiled outhouse, small garden. Main water, 
electric light and power. 
Price £3,500 Freehold. 


KINGSCLERE, HANTS 


Pleasant rural position about 24 miles north of Kings- 
clere. 6 miles from Newbury and 14 miles from Reading. 
Detached 17th-century Country Cottage of brick 
with a thatched roof. South aspect. 2 recs., spacious 
kitchen, scullery, 2 beds., bath., low level w.c., large 
store shed or garage. Greenhouse, etc. Gardens and 
paddock of 2 acres. Main water, electric light and power. 
Price £3,750 Freehold. 


NETTLEBED, OXON 


Set in the heart of the well-wooded Chiltern Hills about 
500 ft. up. Henley 7 miles. Attractive Detached 
Cottage-type Residence, parts being about 200 years 
old. Of brick, flint under a tiled and slated roof. Hall, 
2 recs., kitchen, 3 beds., workshop, w.c., garage, etc. 
Garden and orchard of 1/2 acre. Main water and 
electricity. 
Price £4,000 Freehold. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Se 


SOUTH-EAST SCOTLAND 


Having magnificent views of the lovely Tweed Valley and Cheviot Hills. Berwick 8 miles, Duns 7 miles. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
BERWICKSHIRE HUNT. THE 
DISTRICT IS RENOWNED FOR ITS 


A DIGNIFIED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
including about 40 ACRES of mixed 


policies and parkland. 


: SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
2 DRESSING ROOMS 
4 ATTIC ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


AMPLE STABLES 
GARAGES FOR SIX CARS 


TWO INTRANCE LODGES AND A 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Full particulars from the Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh 3. Tel. CALedonian 2943. 


HAMPSHIRE 


WITH VALUABLE FISHING RIGHTS IN RIVER ITCHEN 


REDHILL, SURREY 


In the St. John’s village district with its picturesque houses and common land nearby. 


LOVELY MODERN OPEN-PLAN BUNGALOW 


TUDOR COTTAGE 
with many 
period features 


Designed by an architect for his own occupation 


There are many attractive and unusual features, and the spacious interior receives 
the maximum amount of sunshine from the large window space. 
Contains entrance hall, cloakroom, 20 ft. lounge opening to terrace, dining room. 
large, beautifully fitted kitchen. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 


and containing large 
reception room, 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom, fine 
modern kitchen, 


GARAGE 
SMALL GARDEN 


Small-bore central heating by Rayburn. 
Large integral garage. Pleasant garden with views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,500 
including the fishing. 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). Ref. WINS 3451. 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford; 
Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey. Tel. 2375. 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. u Mount 2 
37, The Tything, Racecoatet St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, 


el Bee alt a Ra a te 


SUPPLEMENT—4 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 29, 1960 


HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


hen 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W1 yi 
NORTH DEVON 


BETWEEN BARNSTAPLE AND THE SEA 
VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 114 ACRES 


EXCELLENT a ee ‘s 
MANOR HOUSE STYLE 
RESIDENCE WITH 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 


6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Oil-fired central heating throughout. 


Main electricity. Spring water. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


wee TWO GOOD COTTAGES 
USEFUL ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS 


60 ACRES 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 


2 DUCK PONDS 


ATTRACTIVE SPORTING WOODLAND 
SUITABLE FOR RE-AFFORESTATION 
OR RECLAMATION 


FREEHOLD £25,000 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 


(D.2858) 


SOUTH BUCKS 


Marlow 4% miles. London 32 miles. Henley-on-Thames 34 miles. 
In Green Belt and National Trust Country below the Southern Foothills of the Chilterns. 


Entrance 


3 or more. 


Freehold. 


Facing South and West with 
attractive long, low elevation. 


YEWDEN LODGE 
HAMBLEDEN 


Accommodation on 2 floors only. 
lounge halls, 
3receptionrooms, cloakroom, 
modern domestic offices. Staff 
sitting room, 7 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 4 bathrooms, 
conversion to s/c flat. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Garages for 2/3 cars. Stabling for 
Well stocked easily 
managed garden. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Vacant Possession 
on Completion. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ST. JAMES’ ESTATE ROOMS, S.W.1, ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1961 at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


wing for 


‘Solicitors: Messrs. MORRISH, STRODE & FOULGER ROBINSON, 10, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.O.1. 
Illustrated brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


OF PARTICULAR APPEAL TO THE 
GOLFER AND THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


West Surrey—on bus route; 30 minutes Waterloo. 
Quiet secluded position adjacent to golf courses. 
CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE with separate staff annexe. 


In excellent order 
throughout and most easily 
run. South aspect. 


Entrance hall, 2 good 
reception rooms, 
nicely-fitted breakfast 
room, good kitchen and 
utility room, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with cupboards), 

2 bathrooms. 
Main services. 
SEPARATE 
BUNGALOW ANNEXE 
of 2 rooms, kitchen and 
bath 


GARAGE for 3 ears. 


Simply planned garden with many newly planted shrubs and roses and extending 
to nearly 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £11,000 


Inspected and recommended by: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (S.70554) 


IN RIVERSIDE VILLAGE, NEAR HENLEY 


On rising ground, under 4 mile from station; 3-4 minutes from bus route. 


MOST CHARMING AND ATTRACTIVE EDWARDIAN RESIDENCE 
Planned on two floors. 
Beautifully 
proportioned rooms. 
Principal and secondary 
staircases. 


Spacious entrance hall, 
cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms 
and billiards room, 
large square kitchen, 

4 principal bedrooms 
and dressing room, 
bathroom, 

2 good bedrooms in wing, 

good cupboards. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Co.’s services. 
Excellent garage/stable with garage for 2/3 cars; 3 loose boxes and harness room 
with 2 rooms over (easily converted to staff or guest annexe), 

Secluded and matured gardens of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £10,500, or £9,000 without garage/stable block. 
Recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.42312) 


Glorious position on village outskirts overlooking Bodiam Castle and National Trust. 
5 MILES MAIN LINE STATION (LONDON 70 MINUTES) 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Newly modernised 

and decorated and 

in first-class order. 
Hall, 

3 reception rooms, 
cocktail bar, 
kitchen and maids’ room, 
10 bedrooms or 
dressing rooms, 

, 2 bathrooms. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main services. 

2 GARAGES 
Charming easily-kept 
grounds 

11 ACRES . oA : 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FULLY FURNISHED 
(Club Licence) 
Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(C.69779) 


Within a few minutes of the beach at Broadstairs. 


CHOICE SMALL LUXURY RESIDENCE 


IN IMPECCABLE ORDER THROUGHOUT. FULLY LABOUR SAVING, 
EXPENSIVELY AND TASTEFULLY DECORATED 


Spacious reception hall, 
2 excellent reception 
rooms, model kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 

2 modern bathrooms. 
Full central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE 
Charming easily kept small 
landscaped garden. 


FREEHOLD £5,950 


To include high-quality 

new carpets, curtains, 

electrical fittings and 
many other items. 


An exceptionally well- 

maintained small house, 

which will appeal to the 
discriminating buyer. 


? 


a 


—_ 


-_./: 


lL pettvecteee 


Strongly recommended by 
the Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS 
(as above). (K.68133) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD 
’ 


SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 


; WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 
Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Garden of 1/3 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings) 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21862) 
BUCKS, NEAR THE M.1 
In a rural situation, near a village, London about 50 miles. 
A SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
About 100 years, but thoroughly well modernised. 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), modern bathroom 
and kitchen. 

Main Electricity and water. Large garage. 
Enclosures of arable and pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER as above. (21766) 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 29, 1960 


=n OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Price drastically reduced for quick sale 
12 MILES WEST OF OXFORD 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 
harming Small House of Character 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 
A bathroom and kitchen. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly-walled garden. 
Agents: BORN & MBEROER, as above. (21854) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 
Sttuate in a village about 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


Modernised and having: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s room and kitchen, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE, STABLING 
Well timbered, sheltered garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21869) 
NEAR SUFFOLK COAST 
On the outskirts of a small unspoilt town with pleasan 
country and sea views. 
A SUBSTANTIAL WELL MODERNISED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 
Main services. Garage. 
Large but inexpensive matured garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(21868) 
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28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester 


SOUTH COR!WALL—ST. AUSTELL 3 miles 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
FARM 


15th-Century Cottage Residence. 


Improved and fully modernised. 


2 reception, kitchen (Aga and Agamatic), 
3 double bedrooms and bathroom 


Central heating. Mains electricity and water. 


Septic tank drainage. 


SOUTH-WEST DEVON 


On edge of Dartmoor. 
Tavistock 3 miles. Yelverton 6 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
With stone-built house dating from 16th century. 
Hall, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. 
Private water supply. Stone and slated farm buildings. 


Good pasture land on southern slope. 
IN ALL ABOUT 35 ACRES 
Together with extensive grazing rights. 
PRICE £7,950 


Ayents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Estate Office, Mount Edgcumbe, Plymouth. 
(Tel. Millbrook 230). 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE 


HIGH BETWEEN 


ery 


A fine Country House on 2 floors adjoining and with 
views over lovely country with National Trust protection 
near one of the most delightful reaches on the 
River Thames. 7 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms in suites. 
3 reception rooms. Small staff wing. Oi%l-fired_ central 
heating. Garages and, stabling. Grounds of 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (‘Tel. 53). 


In a pleasant position on the outskirts of a village. 


eV \ Ne : y oo 
Joint Agents: ROWSE, JEFFERY & WATKINS, 16, Duke Street, St. Austell (Tel. St. Austell 3483/4), clso Lostwithiel 45 and Liskeard 2400. 
STRUTT & PARK ER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR A CLIENT 


COUNTRY HOUSE IN SUSSEX 
(PREFERABLY EAST SUSSEX) 


SHOULD CONTAIN 
NOT LESS THAN 8 BEDROOMS 
COTTAGES AN ADVANTAGE 
SUFFICIENT LAND TO ENSURE PRIVACY 


Say from 
50 ACRES TO 1,000 ACRES 


Full particulars to be sent to Purchaser’s Surveyors : 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, (Ref. R.N.), 
Head Office as above. 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


FOR DEVELOPMENT 


RAY MEAD COTTAGE, 
BOULTERS LOCK, MAIDENHEAD 


An exceptionally fine position overlooking the River Thames 
and the wooded Cliveden Hills. 


THE MANSION, outbuildings and about 214 ACRES, 
with total road frontage of about 670 ft. zoned for 
residential development. 


AUCTION MARCH, 1961 


THE ACRES, 
BATH ROAD, MAIDENHEAD 


A DETACHED RESIDENCE WITH 11/, ACRES, 
close to the Thicket. Appears ripe for development 
(subject to planning permission). 


AUCTION EARLY SUMMER, 1961 


Plans and all particulars from the Auctioneers: 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead 
(Tel. 53). 


FARMERY. Modern T.T. cowhouse. 
Engine house with Alfa-Laval engine and 
pump, milk parlour. Ample _ buildings, 
including Dutch barn 60 ft. by 25 ft. with 
ensilage pit under. A fine new block approx. 
65 ft. by 14 ft. 6in. comprising bull house, 
yearlings and meal houses and barn with 


3-roomed flat over. 
IN ALL ABOUT 31 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


x 


COOMBE HILL, KINGSTON 


Tn secluded position adjoining golf course. 


NEWLY-COMPLETED LUXURY HOUSE 
with every labour-saving convenience and 
superbly fitted throughout. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2-3 reception, excellent modern kitchen 
with dining area, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


Under-floor heating on both floors. 
Muin electricity, gas, water and drainage. 
Double garage. 

Easily maintained garden. 
ABOUT 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office as above. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


SUNNINGDALE 


In a quiet and secluded position. 


A delightful Modern House in beautiful grounds of 

21/9 acres. 5 bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, cloakroom. Complete central heating. Detached 

garage. TO LET UNFURNISHED. Rent £600 p.a. 
Or the freehold might be sold. 


Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 73). 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 29, 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


1960 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


GLOS.—HEREFORD BORDER 


Hillside position with tower giving views ort surrounding countryside. Within 10 miles 
of Gloucester. 
AN IMPOSING MANOR HOUSE BUILT OF COTSWOLD STONE 


Suitable for conversion 
into two self-contained 
units or for scholastic, 
office or other uses, 
although by no means 
too large for individual 
residential occupation. 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

4 reception rooms, ball- 

room (60 ft. by 40 ft.) 
2 kitchens. 


Main water and electricity. 


Garages and stabling. 


Tennis court. Saimanine pool. Cottage. 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES : 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. T.G.B. (A.7500) 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


SURREY 


Near character town of Farnham with 4-hourly train services 
to Waterloo. 


SUPERIOR NEW PROPERTIES of exclusive design 
incorporating all modern trends including wnder-floor 
electric heating. Large plots on fringe of residential 
village. 
3-BEDROOM CHALETS £5,250 
4-BEDROOM CHALET AND HOUSE 


£5,750 FREEHOLD 
Aldershot Office (Tel. 22217). 


WANTED 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Within daily reach of London. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


A SMALLER 
WELL APPOINTED FAMILY HOUSE 


Near the centre of Alresford. 


UNDER 20 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


450 ft. up, facing south with extensive views. Walking distance of station. 
London 30 minutes. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


In first-class order 
throughout. 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2-3 reception rooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen, etc. 
New oil-fired 
central heating. 

Main electricity, gas and 
water. 

Garage for 2 cars. 
Heated greenhouse, etc. 
Easily maintained gardens 
and grounds. 


In all 
ABOUT 114 ACRES 
This is a property that is 
ready to walk into. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
E.H.T. (E1073) 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
BASINGSTOKE 


PETERSFIELD, HANTS 


Picked position close-to golf course, riding stables. Suitable 
daily travel London. 


WELL FITTED AND PLANNED 
EXTREMELY SPACIOUS 


DETACHED RESIDENCES 


(in course of erection) 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BATHROOM, KITCHEN 
3 SEPARATE W.Cs 
Garage. 
GOOD-SIZED GARDENS 


N.H.B.R.C. 2-year guarantee. 
EARLY INSPECTION RECOMMENDED 


3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 3 good reception rooms, 
modern kitchen with Rayburn, cloakroom, small. con- 
servatory, large playroom or workshop. Garden of 
1/2 acre with lily pond, fountain and small kitchen 
garden, the whole being professionally laid out and 
having over 100 rose trees. 
PRICE ONLY £3,900 FREEHOLD 
Alresford Office (Tei. 274). 


HOAR & SANDERSON °°" CC. BRIDGER & SONS 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


PEACEFUL SETTING BEAUTIFUL WONERSH LOVELY SUnao aes 


Having 6 bedrooms with the usual reception rooms. 
There should be 3-4 ACRES including a formal garden 
and the property must be essentially ON THE BANKS 
OF A RIVER OR STREAM or have a fairly large lake. 


PRICE TO £15,000 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


PRICES £4,375—£4,940 
Alton Office (Tel. 2206). 


Near HA 
14 miles Clandon Station. Near Guildford. SLEMERE, SU RREY 


In 1 ACRE overlooking undulating commons, close shops, 
schools, voll. ete. 24 miles SLUR (Waterloo 55 minutes). 


Built only 7 years ago to luxury design, providing 

attractive accommodation to include: full central heating, 

3 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, large kitchen, bathroom, 

with shower, sep. w.c¢., cloakroom, utility room. Large 

garage (space for more), 1/3 acre garden. PRICE £6,650 
FREEHOLD 


E. Horsley Office. Tel. 4242/3. 


W. H. BRIDGEN, F.v.1. 


(late manager, F. L. Mercer & Co., London) 
ESTATE AGENT, WEST MEON, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Tel. West Meon 376. 


A “VILLAGE RESIDENCE” OF IMPRESSIVE CHARACTER 
WILTS—DORSET BORDER. Between Salisbury & Mere 
Graceful stone-built elevations like a Cotswold Manor house. 

AN IDEAL “FAMILY” HOME. Extremely well appointed and thoroughly 
modern in the way of creature comforts. On 2 floors, 24 ft. lounge completely oak 
panelled; dining room (also panelled in oak), ‘study, spacious kitchen, tiled cloak- 
room, 6 bedrooms (4 have basins), dressing room, 2 tiled bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating throughout from ‘‘Watts’ boiler. “Attractive, matured and gently 
terraced garden, small paddock and a pretty piece of woodland. 

Large garage (will take 3). 


JUST AVAILABLE AT £10,000 WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. WooLLEY & WALLIS, Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel. 2491) 
and W. H. BRIDGEN, F.Y.1., as above. 


HANTS—WILTS BORDER, 450 ft. up 
Rural setting in picturesque hamlet. South aspect. 

7 MILES N.W. OF ANDOVER. 80 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. 
MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY HOUSE of cottage character; built of brick 
and flint; thatched roof, Plenty of oak beams but ceilings are of good height. Open 
brick fireplac es and “‘bread oven” (was the original village bakery). Lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, third room as axe sitting room or bedroom. Part-tiled bath- 
room with matching green fitments. 3 double bedrooms. Main electric light and 

power, main water. Garage. Compact, secluded garden and rough grass, 
FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRE. fF 
Central for Marlborough, Newbury, Salisbury and Winchester. 


Architect-designed. Open Planned. Electric under- 
floor heating. 4-5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, 
very large lounge-dining room, kitchen, hall, cloaks. 
Garage. Main services. Approximately 1 ACRE garden. 
PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD, or reasonable offer. room, 
Guildford Office, 33, North Street. 


(A similar house nearby). 
IN COURSE OF ERECTION. Luxury interior. Oil- 
fired heating. 3 bed., playroom (4th bedroom), 24 ft. by 
19 ft. L-shaped lounge/dining room, fitted kitchen, cloak- 
bathroom, w.c. Garage. Modern services. £5,950 
FREEHOLD. Recommended Haslemere. Tel. 3273/4. 


Tel. 67781/2. 


MOORE, ALLEN & INNOCENT 


LECHLADE, GLOS (Tel. 303) and CIRENCESTER (Tel. 784-5). 


POSSESSION AT LADY DAY 1961. 


COTSWOLDS 


HOME CLOSE FARM, BURFORD, OXON. 


off the A.40, between Oxford and Cheltenham. 


AN EXCELLENT COMPACT, LEVEL AND HEALTHY ATTESTED 
FARM OF 


259 ACRES 
COMFORTABLE FARMHOUSE, MODERN BUNGALOW, 2 SETS OF FARM 


BUILDINGS INCLUDING 2 DUTCH BARNS AND TIE-UP FOR 32 
Guernsey herd and modern equipment may be taken at valuation. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN FEBRUARY 


Particulars from Moorr, ALLEN & INNOCENT, as above. 


5, MOUNT STREET 

' LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER PME} 5~ WESC) 


Tel. 3295-7 


SOUTH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


In delightful country, 12 miles north of Banbury. 


AN EXQUISITE STONE-BUILT AND TILED COTTAGE PROPERTY 
with many 17th-century characteristics, ceilings 8 ft. 6 ins. high. 
3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Small pleasant garden. 
GARAGE 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: Curtis & HENSON, Banbury. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
4 miles south-west of Banbury. In a rural situation with frontage to the Sov Brook. 
MODERNISED STONE AND SLATE COTTAGE PROPERTY 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and dairy. Garage. 
Old-world garden of 1/4 ACRE 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 


soe TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOU 


FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX COAS7 
In a quiet position, only 25 yds. from the beach. Easy reach of Bognor, Worthing, 
Goodwood, ete. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENC® IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE 
Very well fitted and in good order throughout. 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


SUN LOGGIA 


WELL FITTED KITCHEN 
SCULLERY, ETC 


MAIN SERVICES 


HASILY MAINTAINED 
GARDEN 
DETACHED GARAGE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


NORTH KENT 
OVERLOOKING FAWKHAM VALLEY. 23 MILES LONDON 
Perfect rural situation. Completely secluded and backing on to farmland, although 
only 5 minutes from station (Victoria 35 minutes). 
Delightful country we. : : 
cottage. About 100 =~ 
years old, modernised 
and comprising: 

24 ft. sitting room, 18 ft. 
kitchen/breakfast room, 
bathroom and 4 bedrooms. 
Thatcbed barn with 
2 garages, etc. 
Main water and electricity. 
Lovely garden with 
orchard and woodland. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 : 4 oe ce 
FREEHOLD sp Ast sory 


Permission exists for enlargement of house to 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms and conversion 
of barn into staff cottage. 
Sole Agents: Curtis & HENSON, London. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


By direction of Commander V. C. Grenfell, D.S.O. 
WILTSHIRE—GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BORDER 


Facing South in pleasant rural and elevated position with fine views. 
Approached by winding drive. 
Hunting with the Duke of Beaufort’s and V.W.H. 


UNDER 2 HOURS LONDON 


COTSWOLD STONE MANOR HOUSE OF HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


In excellent condition and completely modernised. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
oak-panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, up-to-date offices. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
GARAGES. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY 


OLD ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. FINE TOPIARY WORK. ROCK AND 
WATER GARDEN, FERNDEN, HARD TENN!S COURT, ORCHARDS, 
PADDOCKS AND SMALL WOODLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
12 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


| AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SOUTH DEVON 
500 ft. above sea level, 5 miles from the coast, 3 from station. Good sporting district. 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Carefully modernised and in good order. 
5. bedrooms, dressing room, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen. 
FARMERY, COTTAGE, GARAGE 
Garden. Pasture and woodland, about 130 ACRES 
FREEHOLD AVAILABLE AT MODERATE FIGURE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14938) 


CORNWALL 

FINE VIEWS OVER ST. AUSTELL BAY 
About 2 miles St. Austell with excellent shopping facilities. In a small village and_ 
occupying a picked position with panoramic views of the bay and seascape. 4 minutes’ 

walk from a sandy beach and sea. 
STONE-BUILT DETACHED HOUSE 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Rayburn, scullery, larder. 

Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 

Double garage. Tool and coal sheds. 
Pleasant garden, although small, forming an appropriate setting for the house 
and easily maintained. — 
Leasehold with term of approximately 35 years unexpired, at nominal ground rent, 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE OF £3,500 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32524) 


pee H. G. CHRISTIE 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


““HENSLER RESIDENCE 


Situated in Westward Villas, a few 
minutes’ drive from the Country Club 
and Golf Course. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
ONE-STOREY RESIDENCE 


contains: 

2 double bedrooms and 1 bathroom in main 
house, combination living-dining area, modern 
kitchen, patio off living room. 
APARTMENT WITH SEPARATE 
ENTRANCE ADJACENT TO MAIN HOUSE 
contains large combination living-bedroom- 
dining room, bathroom and kitchen. Tiled 
throughout. 


D TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAN 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


CURTIS & HENSON 2a uostnane 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET 
QGROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


£6,250. RURAL HERTS, EASY REACH LONDON 
500 ft. up adjoining farmlands with beautiful views. 40 minutes London (station 1 mile). 
Between Felden and Chipperfield. 
CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE SET IN A LOVELY GARDEN 
Hall, dining room, sitting room (24ft. by 18ft.), modern kitchen, 2 double 
bedrooms, tiled bathroom. Main electricity, gas and water. Radiators, 2 garages. 
FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


£6,500. KENT COAST, BETWEEN RYE AND HYTHE 
Outstanding position facing the sands and practically adjoining Litilestone golf club. 
An ideal holiday home. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


6 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (one 29 ft. by 15 ft.), modern 
Offices. Main services. Oil-fired central heating. Integral double garage. 
Attractive walled grounds with garden house. 


FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
£4,950. CLOSE TO GLORIOUS NORTH CORNWALL COAST 


Opportunity to secure a property in excellent order close to popular Port Isaac 
and easy reach Tintagel. 
MODERNISED CHARACTER HOUSE 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

Large living room (25ft. by 13 ft.), sitting room, well-equipped kitchen with 
dining recess. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. Large garage. 

EASILY RUN GARDENS AND PADDOCK 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2 ACRES 


19, ST. MARGARET'S ST., 
CANTERBURY 
(Tel. CANTERBURY 4711) 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 29, 1960 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. an 


£8,750. SURREY, BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD & GUILDFORD 


Just in the market. Ideally placed for daily travel, 40 mins. Waterloo. 
UNIQUE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE ON ONE FLOOR 
OVERLOOKING 4 ACRE LAKE AND WOODLAND i 
A beautifully fitted house with hall, large lounge (19 ft. by 12 ft.), dining room, 
loggia, 2 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, modern kitchen. All main services. Garage. 
Lovely gardens facing a lake. (Boating and fishing rights). 
FREEHOLD WITH 1 ACRE. Sole agents: Wilson and Co., as above 


IN WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE FEW MILES FROM COAST 
Easy reach Arundel and Brighton, golf course and Downs. 
CHARMING OLD BRICK AND FLINT COUNTRY HOUSE 
The subject of considerable expenditure and in perfect order throughout. Spacious 
hall, charming sitting room (16 ft. by 16 ft.}, open fireplace, double doors to most 
attractive paved gardens. Dining room, well-fitted kitchen, 4 bedrooms, luxury 

bathroom. Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH POSSESSION IN SPRING 


WANTED URGENTLY IN WILTS OR GLOS 


Active buyer, having sold his own charming Wiltshire home, is most anxious to find a 
Period or Character House with possession in the Spring. 

Villages adjoining MARLBOROUGH DOWNS within a radius of MARLBOROUGH 
HILMARTON AREA TOWARDS CHIPPENHAM. NORTH OF SWINDON 
TOWARDS CIRENCESTER AND TETBURY. 

House with 6-7 bed., 2-3 bath., 3 reception. Cottage liked. 5-20 ACRES with 
paddock for children’s horses. 

PRICE £10,000-£15,000 
Details and photographsif possible to D.N., c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ESTATE OFFICES, 


FINN-KELCEY & ASHENDEN crete hE 


NEAR CANTERBURY 
A CHARMING ONE-STOREY RESIDENCE 


For many years the home of keen gardeners. 


LOUNGE/HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED- 


ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


DOMESTIC QUARTERS 


Central heating. 
Mains electricity and water. 


2 GARAGES, 2 HEATED GREENHOUSES 


Beautiful gardens and naturally wooded grounds, 

orchard and culinary garden of about 5 ACRES, 

Together with 27 ACRES pastureland and 2 service 
cottages. (Available if required.) 


A DELIGHTFUL SITUATION WITH MAGNIFICENT 
VIEWS OVER THE STOUR VALLEY 


Main London Electric railway at Canterbury and 


Herne Bay. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Further particulars from the agents as above. 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 


VIRGINIA WATER 


& 


A well-appointed Modern House. 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well 
fitted kitchen. Garage. Oil-fired central heating throughout. 


PERFECTLY SECLUDED GROUNDS 
Nearly 11/. acres. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


JAMAICA 


£62,500 


For sale to complete the administration of a deceased’s estate. 


A LUXURY 
FULLY FURNISHED AND EQUIPPED RESIDENCE AT 


MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 


BUILT AND FURNISHED REGARDLESS OF COST AND CONSIDERED TO 
BE ONE OF THE FINEST PROPERTIES IN THE CARRIBEAN 
TRAINED STAFF AVAILABLE 


Apply by letter only to: 
ERNEST RANDALL & ROSE, Solicitors, 33, SACKVILLE STREET, W.1. 


CHANCELLORS & GO. 


SUNNINGDALE 


Almost adjacent to golf course. Few minutes Olub House. Situate in the village, close to shops and bus route, etc. Delightful situation facing open common land, almost 


1 mile station. 


A ete Period Cottage Residence. Originally 

an old inn, de-licensed and modernised a few years ago. lounge hall, maid’s roo t 

4 beds., bath., 2 rec. (one 22 ft, by 14 ft.), good kitchen, | room. Very ‘pretty secluded garden. about Wo nena, 

laundry or utility room, excellent workshop. Garage. r é “ i 

All main services. About 13 Acre. Freehold £6,000. 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co. as above. 


and at Ascot 
Tels. 1 and 2 


SUNNINGDALE 


adjacent to golf course. Under 2 mile station. 


Charming and picturesque cottage-style Residence, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, shower, 3 reception rooms, 


FOR SALE AT £10,500 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


ORMISTON KNIGHT & PAYNE 


HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA, HANTS. Tel. 2326. 
And at Bournemouth, Ferndown, Ringwood, Brockenhurst and Barton-on-Sea. 


S. HANTS COAST. LOVELY SEA VIEWS 


3 minutes from beach, close golf course, bus route and local shops. 
THIS CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE SEMI-BUNGALOW 


In excellent order and 
comprising: 


Square hall, lounge/dining 
room (19 ft. 6 ins. by 
11 ft. 9 ins.) with doors to 
sun lounge (24 ft. by 6 ft.), 
2 bedrooms (16 ft. by 
11 ft. 6 ins. and 16 ft. by 
10 ft.), 4-tiled bathroom 
with coloured suite, sep. 
w.c., kitchen / breakfast 
room with ample cup- 
boards. 


GARAGES 


All main services. 


This ATTRACTIVE HOME has a delightfully laid out and well kept garden 
easily maintained. 


PRICE £5,450 FREEHOLD 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BEACONSFIELD BERKSHIRE 


London 24 miles. 


SECLUDED COUNTRY COTTAGE WITH SUPERLATIVE VIEWS YET 


A FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY SITUATED WITHIN EASY PEACH 
OF THE STATION AND SHOPS, YET IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL 
i DISTRICT 


ONLY 30 MILES FROM LONDON 


Small hall, dining room, 


Entrance hall, cloxkroom, sitting/sun loggia, 
drawing room, © ining kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
room, study, bre. kfast bathroom. 
room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
CEDAT REO: staff Main water and electricity. 
bedrooms and bsthroom, 


Particularly well laid out 


Oil-fired centra! heating. terraced garden. 
Garage, 
Main sei 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
2 GARAGES 
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Garden extending to OVER AN ACRE. TO BE SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT FURNITURE AS DESIRED 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM 42362.) JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. R.R.11589) 


URGENTLY WANTED BY CLIENTS 


A PERIOD HOUSE A GOOD COUNTRY HOUSE 


IF POSSIBLE GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE WITHIN EASY REACH OF HAYWARDS HEATH 


with 5-6 bedrooms. 


Enough land required to ensure complete seclusion. 
2 a e ee? A PROPERTY HAVING 5 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS 


HERTFORDSHIRE, IN PARTICULAR THE BISHOP'S STORTYORD WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES OF LAND 


AND MUCH HADHAM AREAS 


Particulars and photographs in confidence, please, to Ref Ci, Please send particulars and photographs to JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. CM.) 


MAYfair 6341 23, BERKELEY »QUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams: 
Co SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) “W004. Agents, Wesdo, London” 


WW WHITEHEAD x WHITEHEAD “ise WoW 


CHICHESTER SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE COSHAM 
GUILDFORD, FARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, STORRI' CTON, PULBOROUGH, BILLINGSHURST, HAVANT, COWPLAIN, HAYLING ISLAND 


BETWEEN TH! SOUTH DOWNS AND THE SEA 


Chichester 6 miles, Bognor Rey's 5 miles, Barnham main line station Victoria 90 minutes) 2 miles. 
TWO DISTINCTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES WITH EASILY MAINTAINED GROUNDS 
IN A WOODLAND SETTING WITH SOUTH ASPECT PART DATING FROM EARLY 18th CENTURY 
4 Built of brick with stone Completely overhauled 


mullioned windows. with 2 new wings added 
and in magnificent 


Hall, drawing room (28 ft. by ag 
20 ft.), dining room and study, Condition: 
kitchen and store room, maid’s 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
room, 4 double bedrooms, playroom, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
bathroom, playroom or studio. Toone and Gress acon 
. a SR (Part can form self-containe 
0 oe Le etry flat. wing with own kitchen.) 
FINE SQUASH COURT Sun balcony. 
and shower room. Double garage, etc. 
Garage. Charming garden and orchard. 
Part central heating. Lawn and woodland, about 11/2 ACRES. £9,950 Planning consent possible in part. Part central heating. £13,750 


Illustrated details of both houses from South Street, Chichester. Tel. 3031 (5 lines). 


= Telephone: 
66/68 HAYMARKET F. |e MERCER & G@: WHitehall 7761 
S.W.1 SPEGIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES (3 lines) 


EXCELLENT VALUE AT HARPENDEN, HERTS SPECIAL OFFER IN OXFORDSHIRE 
5 aa ee ee ithi village between Oxford anc i ; the lovely Cotsw 
One of the finest positions in this favourite district. Within confines of village between 20a Biber Poe easy reach of the lovely Cotswold 
Ideal family Residence of attractive architectural style. Fascinating Cottage Residence in the long low style of architecture. 
i ms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, Well equipped modern kitchen. 
Main oe  Delightfel gardens with hard tennis court. Main services. Oil-fired central heating throughout. 
OLD ONLY £8,500 Ga1age. Inexpensive garden ABOUT 1 ACRE, views over farmlands opposite. 
PRICE FOset Z PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950 
HERTS AND BUCKS BORDER ne BARGAIN IN EAST SUSSEX 
Glorious peaceful setting in park-like grounds; 1 mile Rickmansworth ea von. Rural position with wonderful views. 
Artistic property formed from wing of large country mansion. Charming Country House wie - reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
‘ J ea ite vit! Main services. Double garage, delightful gardens wi awns, flower beds, orchar 
Pine-panelled Georgian living room (21 ft. by 17 ft.), modern kitchen with sun a 2 ation AED oiskot Hemieeet 


balcony overlooking the grounds and lake, 2 bedrooms, luxury bathroom. 
Price £5,500 for 97 years’ lease. A perfect retreat of unique charm. 


71/4 acres. Price Freehold £6,950 open to offer for quick sale. 


SUPPLEMENT—10 


BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
RINGWOOD 
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FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


OVERLOOKING SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


In much favoured residential area 
readily accessible Southampton, Winchester and Portsmouth. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED QUALITY RESIDENCE 


Planned for easy 
running, with 
full central heating 
plate-glass windows, 
polished maple floors. 


Master suite of bedroom 
and bathroom, 
3 further bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, 
galleried lounge with 
dining area, 
cloakroom, 
adequate 
domestic offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


ENCLOSED GARDEN AREA OF 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton (25155—7 lines). 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


In a delightful position a short distance from the sea-front and close to the open downs 
and golf course. 


LONDON IS WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH 


Two well-designed 
freehold 
NEW HOUSES 


in Cuckmere Road. 


3 and 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 
large lounge, 
good kitchen, 
cloakroom, 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 
All main services. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
GOOD GARDENS 


N JANUARY 26, 1961 


Solicitors: Messrs. COCKBURN, GOSTLING & Co., 61, Church Road, Hove. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201. 


104-105 KINGS ROAD, 
BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 
Tel. Brentwood 3817 (4 lines) 


THEYDON BOIS 

Central Line to West End. 
A PART TUDOR, PART VICTORIAN RESIDENCE of charm and character 
Situated on a hill, overlooking undulating countryside, this superior property is on the 
fringe of Epping Forest. 


4-roomed attic flat. 

5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, w.c.s, 
lobby. 
Lounge/hall, lounge, 
dining room, kitchen, 
morning rooms, breakfast room, 
cloakroom, w.c., laundry room. 
Greenhouse. 


Numerous sheds, summerhouse. 
Dairy. Terraced gardens. 


Tennis court. Sun balcony. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


This superior property has a wealth of oak panelling to the lounge/hall which blends 
with the Victorian charm of the lounge and dining rooms. <A beautiful residence 
surrounded on all sides by poplar, oak, pine, beech, willow and fir trees.: 


£12,000 FREEHOLD. APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES 


GARROD, TURNER AND SON 


1, OLD BUTTER MARKET, IPSWICH (Tel. 53114-5). 


IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Fast train service to Liverpool Street. 


IN LOVELY TIMBERED GROUNDS ADJOINING AND 
OVERLOOKING PARKLAND 


A VERY FINE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
(Built 1927) 


Well appointed and con- 
taining: hall with cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, kitchen, scul- 
lery, bathroom, 4 main and 
2 secondary bedrooms. 


Main services. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 


a 


THE LOVELY GARDEN is a feature with York stone terraces and paths, 


spacious lawn and fine specimen trees. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


BAIRSTOW, EVES & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
FOR ESSEX COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


ESSEX 


OTHER OFFICES AT GOODMAYES (Tel. 2371, 4 lines); 


IN A PICTURESQUE PART OF DORSET 


About 44 miles from the coast and convenient to several good towns. 


Commanding magnificent country views to the coast. 


COMFORTABLE 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 
entirely secluded but not 
isolated and in excellent 

repair. 


6 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception ~ 
rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. 


Main electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Stabling. 


Well-timbered grounds, 
lawns and paddocks, 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


’ 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Tel. 24242. 


HAMPSHIRE 


BUNGALOW WITH 28 ACRES 


Bournemouth 8 miles. 


A post-war Bungalow 
on high ground, in rural 
position. 


Adjoining Forestry land 

with panoramic views, 

3 miles from market 
town. 


Containing : 

Hall, lounge, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


28 ACRES OF ROUGH HEATHLAND. PRICE 


£6,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 


Tel. 24 and 1124. 


WICKFORD 


HUTTON ROAD 


SHENFIELD, ESSEX 
Tel. Brentwood 4866 (4 lines) 


Southend approximately 10 miles, Chelmsford approximately 11 miles. 
x TRAINS TO LIVERPOOL STREET (35 minutes) 
Situated on high ground, with rear views overlooking undulating countryside, with 


distant views of hills. 


This bungalow is of unusual 
design, a fine feature being the 
large arched Oriental- 
designed porch leading to: 


Entrance hall (19 ft. by 15 ft.), 
lounge, dining room, 
study, kitchen, 

4 spacious bedrooms, 
blue-tiled bathroom, with black 
_ and lemon suite, sep. w.c. 


The grounds have APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES of various trees, rose gardens, 
tennis court, lawns and an attractive ornamental garden to the front of the property. 


Tool sheds, workshop. 
2 ACRES. 2 GARAGES. 


ILFORD (Tel. Valentine 6229), and BILLERICAY 


crowBoroucH ST. JOHN SMITH & SON uoram 


£7,300 FREEHOLD 


194-198, HIGH STREET, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. Tel. Uckfield 2801-3. 


SUSSEX 


Lewes 9 miles (Victoria 60 minutes) and Eastbourne 15 miles. 


A small Residential and Agricultural Property with a beautifully restored 


BLACK AND WHITE PERIOD RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 

bathroom, drawing room 

(21 ft. 6 ins. by 12 ft. 9 ins.) 

dining room, breakfast 
room. 


Main water and electricity. 


Double garage. The 
model farm buildings 
include covered yard 
(80 ft. by 36 ft.) 
and milking parlour. 


The land is arable and 
pasture extending to 


7534 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION (except for M1) none) FREEHO 


BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Full particulars and photograph from the Sole Agents, Messrs. St. JOHN SMITH 
Street, Uckfield, Sussex 


AND SON and CHARLES J. PARRIS, 194-198, High 


(Tel. Uckfield 2801, 3 lines) and at Crowborough and Horam. 


LD FOR SALE 


RESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estates, Harrods, London” 


PRELIMINARY AUCTION SALE NOTICE 


THE POOL HOUSE, KIMPTON BOTTOM. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS | 
In real country, but daily reach of town. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD HOUSE 


ce Square hall, 2-3 


’ sception 
and 5 bedrooms: 
bathroon 
Central heating, 
main electricity an artesian 
well. 

Garden chalet Garage. 
Swimming pool, 75 ft. by 
25 ft. with 50 dressing 


cubicles. whole 
stands in between 
8-9 ACRES 


N.B. A unique country home at present run commercially as licensed restaurant wath 
swumming pool and tennis. 


Freehold for Sale now With Possession or by Auction March 4 next. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbric S.W.1, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807; or 112, High Street, Berkhamsted. vl. 666. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDER 


Close to a picturesque village, facing a green and bounded by a sinall s Me. 


A GENUINE PERIOD COTTAGE 


With hall, 8- ception 
rooms, 5 be oms, 
bathroom, compa.cé offices, 
downstairs clo2 room. 
Large outside iards or 
playroom, veral other 
useful outbu . Good 
garage accommodation. 
Charming garde partly 
walled, extensi lawns, 
tennis court and flower 


beds. 


In all ABOUT i ACRE 


ONLY £6,950 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, ©.\\ 1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


LUXURY FLATS 


IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS 


In the lovely St. Leonard’s Forest. An ideal quiet position without 1 :olation. 
London 35 miles. Horsham 6 miles and 18 miles to the cous 
A beauti) y fitted 
spacious|y planned 
conversion froma 
mansion. 
HACH AT 
is differently nged with 
attractive col: schemes 
but all have entrance 
hall (some w inner 


dining hall), large reception 

(southerly aspect), 2 good 

bedrooms, juxury kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Ample storage space. 
NEW BRICK 
GARAGES 


LEASE 99 YEARS. PRICE £3,875 
Sadia electric water heaters. Main water. 
SEPARATE GARDENS IN WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


HArRops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S$.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Batns, 806-807. 


HEREFORDSHIRE AND SHROPSHIRE BORDER 


40 miles Birmingham. Good train service. 
SIVIALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 


Entrance and inner hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathroom, maid’s sitting 
room. 


Co.’s electric light and power. Partial central heating. 


Excellent water and drainage. 


Garage for 2. Stabling and useful outbuildings. 
. 
Beautifully timbered grounds with many specimen tress, tennis lawn, 


excellent kitchen garden, intersected by a trout stream. 
IN ALL ABOUT 21/) ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 5,000 GNS. 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


AUCTION MARCH 1 AT WEYBRIDGE (unless previously sold) 


FORTON, THE HEATH, WEYBRIDGE 


Attractive residential position, 5 minutes’ walk station and 27 minutes Waterloo. 


A MODERN HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 


Large vestibule, hall, 
cloakroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms and 5 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. 


Gas-fired central heating, 
main services. 


Garage. Delightful garden 
of over 1/7 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE NOW OR AUCTION, AS ABOVE 


Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 806; or 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet. 
(BY4) 42281 and HwBank & Co., Weybridge. (WR4) 2323. 


LOVELY COASTAL VIEWS NEAR DUMPTON GAP 


Facing the sea in one of the finest positions on the Kent coast. 


_IMPOSING DETACHED RESIDENCE 
designed to take full advantage of the position. 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
kitchen with dining area, 
maid’s room, 

6 to 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
WITH STUDIO OVER 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


CAMBRIDGE 14 MILES 
On high ground. Completely rural, pleasant views. Audley End 3 miles. 


INTERESTING DETACHED TUDOR COTTAGE 
WELL MODERNISED 


3 reception rooms, 
breakfast/kitchen, 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garage for 2. 
Main water and electricity. 


Garden about 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £4,950. EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn, 807. 


BACKING SUDBROOK PARK AND GOLF COURSE 


Surrey—adjacent Hamm Common-Richmond Park. Close buses and lovely stretch of 
the river. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


IN QUIET CUL-DE-SAC 


Hall. cloakroom, lounge, panelled dining room, loggia, morning room. 3-4 bedrooms, 


bathroom. 
Central heating. Parquet floors. 
Garage, really delightful secluded and partly wallei garden. 
£16,000 LEASE (APPROX. 75 YEARS) QUICK SALE DESIRED 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztn, 828. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


OLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) | LTD. 


Jo wish you 
Fair Winds and a Contented Voyage 
through 1961 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wi 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 
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WHEN PLANNERS REJECT 


T has been observed that the restrained 
I measure of popularity that planners are 

accorded is a natural consequence of their 
seeming to exist for the purpose of stopping 
people from doing what they wish to do. 
Additionally there is the aggravating circum- 
stance that those who are stopped look upon 
their projects as entirely reasonable, and no 
more than the exercise of individual liberty 
commonly enjoyed before planners intruded 
upon the British way of life. 

The corrective for this outlook is a process of 
enlightenment that will prevent people from 
conceiving projects that are contrary to the 
principles of planning. Such knowledge will, no 
doubt, become widely diffused among future 
generations. Meantime the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government is making a contribution 
to that process by publicising the reasons for the 
decisions he has given in certain instances in 
which appeals have been made to him against 
the rejection of plans by local planning authori- 
ties. Because he receives an immense number of 
appeals (8,857 in 1959, excluding appeals con- 
cerning outdoor advertisements) this publication 
of his considered judgments cannot cover all 
cases. Those chosen are such as will illustrate 
the factors by which he is influenced, thus 
providing guidance for all who are contemplat- 
ing similar projects, or thinking of appealing 
against local rejection of applications of a like 
kind. 

The latest of these Ministerial booklets, 
Volume 2 of the second series of Selected 
Planning Appeals (H. M. Stationery Office, 
3s. 6d.) covers a range of projects varying from 
a proposal to alter a bay window to a plan to 
extract waste from an old sandstone quarry. It 
will be readily understood that in a built-up area 
a plot of three acres reserved for allotments, of 
which 90 per cent. have been abandoned, would 
appear to enterprising builders as ripe for 
development, and refusal of permission to build 
might well be regarded as unreasonable. On 
appeal, however, the Minister confirmed the 
refusal, saying that, failing a renewed demand 
for allotments, the land might be used as a 
market garden, but it should remain as a lung 
for the built-up area around it. Likewise, a 
country bus proprietor might feel that it was 
only right and logical that he should be allowed 
to extend his garage so that half his fleet could 
be brought under cover instead of being exposed 
to the weather. The local authority thought that 
the bus depot was out of place anyhow, and 
wished to see it transferred to an available site 
away from residential development. The 
Minister, on appeal, while agreeing that a new 
building would be better than the old one, 
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“considered that a quiet village street was no 
place for a bus depot.”’ 

In Devon, ‘‘a well-known author . 
wished to have a place with a sea view in which 
to work in peace and quiet’ on land that he 
owned; and the concrete foundation of a 
vanished hut once erected by the Admiralty 
seemed a reasonable site to choose. The local 
planning authority, however, recoiled from the 
idea, visualising the proposed structure as 
“quite foreign to the landscape.’’ The Minister 
considered that, as it would be partly hidden 
and would be made of materials that would not 
clash with the landscape, the author might have 
his gazebo. Contrasting with this is a case that 
called for a ruling on whether the keeping and 
breeding of mink is an agricultural use of land. 
The Minister decided that it is, and gave per- 
mission for the erection of a shed to house the 
animals. 

The value of this series of booklets is 
obvious. Though the spectacle of the Minister 
reversing the decisions of local authorities, in 
about a third of the cases coming before him, 
might seem to encourage appeals and add to 
his burdens, the dissemination of information 
about the way in which planning regulations 
should be interpreted is valuable to all con- 
cerned. In this way the authorities learn to 
approve applications that might, without such 
information, be rejected, and frustrated appli- 
cants can judge whether it is worth while to 
trouble the Minister with appeals, at the risk 
of further expense and delay. 


REASSURANCE FOR FARMERS 


HE first round of talks that the Minister of 

Agriculture and his officials have had with 
the leaders of the National Farmers’ Union 
seems to have served admirably to clear up 
misunderstandings about the Government’s 
intentions in the field of farming policy. The 
White Paper published last week, which is a 
crisper document than usual, reassures farmers 
about the scope for expanding production so 
long as they can compete reasonably well with- 
out excessive calls on the Exchequer. The 
Government declares that its policy is not aimed 
at restriction ; it hopes to see expansion on sound 
lines. At the moment there is obviously room 
for more beef and pigs. The National Farmers’ 
Union is particularly pleased with the assurance 
that farmers will be left with a share of the gain 
from increasing efficiency year by year, although 
the Government reserves the right in exceptional 
circumstances to reduce the value of the 
guarantees to the extent permitted by the 
Agriculture Act of 1957. With this agreed back- 
ground the 1961 price review ought to run 
smoothly. The policy talks can then be resumed, 
to take a fresh look at the various measures of 


agricultural support and to see what should be. 


done to ensure that farmers and taxpayers get 
still better value for the £260 million or so found 
by the Exchequer. Tackled in a constructive 
spirit, this should prove a most useful exercise. 


TABLES AT THE TOP 


HATEVER one’s opinion of the tall 

buildings that are transforming the sky- 
lines and adding to the density of cities, it is 
unquestionable that their top storeys have 
extensive views. Yet, at least in this country, 
groundlings are rarely given facilities for enjoy- 
ing this compensation. Too commonly the 
services and mechanical installations have had 
to be concentrated in the top storey, allowing, 
at most, staff dining-rooms and some kind of 
gallery for view-seekers. This seems to be an 
instance of that “letting the machinery have 
its own way” by which Dr. Wind in his Reith 
lectures exemplified mediocrity in contem- 
porary architecture. There are, of course, 
memorable exceptions—Genoa and Montreal 
come to mind—where famous public res- 
taurants, with kitchens above, occupy the tops 
of towers instead of the traditional position 
at traffic-level. The new multi-story Clifton 
Heights building at Bristol is to have this 
advantage, with a public restaurant over- 
looking half Somerset above the flats, offices 
and shops in the lower storeys. The additional 
technical problems no doubt created are just 
those that, as the lecturer said, should evoke 
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the “exceptional powers of imagination and 
resistance required to prevent machinery fro 
usurping the architect’s function.” 4 


NO NUCLEAR POWER ON THE SOLENT ? 


OTH the Solent Protection Society and the | 
Isle of Wight branch of the Council for the} 
Preservation of Rural England may justifiably | 
feel that there is cause for rejoicing in the pro-| 
gress made in their struggle to prevent the} 
building of a nuclear power station at Hamstead, } 
on the West Solent. The Central Electricity | 
Generating Board have now concluded that from } 
the technical point of view Hamstead is an|} 
excellent site, and that in their opinion a} 
station could, with close attention to design and }} . 
landscaping, be built there with little damage} 
to amenity. But the Board add that “‘the}) 
psychological impact of the station may be} 
great,’ and that they are therefore oko ae 
their decision about seeking consent to use the |) 
Hamstead site. Perhaps this is not quite the | | 
“triumph over seemingly overwhelming odds” 
that it is claimed to be in a statement issued by| 
the Earl of Huntingdon, the president of tha | 
Solent Protection Society: in deferring their | 
decision the C.E.G.B. have not necessarily given: | 
up their intention to build on the site. But} 
solid progress has undoubtedly been made. The} 
good sense and’ moderation shown by the Board, } 
in recognising that a public-service organisation | i 
must regard amenity as part of the service that | 
it provides, are in themselves an encouraging |} 
augury for the future of the West Solent. } 
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Next Week’s Issue 


Country LIFE of January 5 will contain 
articles on bird watching in Greenland, by Tom 
Weir, on the possibilities of lambing twice yearly, 
by lan Gordon, on Woodperry, Oxfordshire, 
the home of John Thomson, by John Cornforth, 
and on eliminating inferior plants from the 
garden, by Peter Hunt. In addition, there will 
be a review of the Boat Show, by Michael 
Ritchie. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 


By TAN NIALL 


WO things take my eye in the iron- 
mongers’ shops everywhere I go—saws 
and secateurs, or pruners. It used to be 
pincers and pliers. At that time I had a con- 
stant vision of myself in situations where I 
had to pull out large nails or fiddle with intri- 


cate parts of the cultivator and I needed every 


kind of pliers I saw. Oddly enough, now I can’t 


find even one when I want to put my hand on 


a pair. Like scissors, they elude me while I 

storm about saying: ‘‘This place is practically 

made of pliers and I can’t find one pair!”’ 
Now, however, I discover that my mania 


-is for saws and pruners, and I am getting a 


collection of both—two log saws, at least four 
ordinary saws of the type used by joiners, two 
cross-cuts, one a single or double-handed one, 
two hacksaws, a pad saw and a pruning saw. 
At the moment I feel lost without my saws. I 


shave gathered some pruners, too. One set is 


capable of cutting down a sapling and has 
great leverage and a pair of long handles. To 
back it up I have no fewer than four other kinds, 
and when I go to the orchard I spend a long 
time studying my armoury. I imagine that a 
surgeon might look at a tray of instruments as 
I look at my saws and pruners. 


* * 
* 


ESTERDAY I had a big day in the 

orchard, and not before time. I must con- 
fess that I have been lazy about pruning, and 
my efforts in this direction have been like the 
haircuts my grandfather’s men used to give 
one another out in the barn on a Sunday. 
Cutting back the main growth and leaving it 
at that makes the tree thicken up, and I had a 
lot of opening out to do. The trees are old. They 
crop well in a season such as the one we have 
just had, but they are getting past it and should 
be replaced with young stock. The trouble with 
pruning is that when one gets going with real 
enthusiasm the result is a great heap of débris 
that should be methodically cleared, but I was 
in much too much of a hurry for this, and every 
five minutes, when I came down to go over a 
branch I had missed or couldn’t reach from the 
position I had been in, I got my feet tangled 
in sticks and branches and twigs. 

The orchard is much improved. I should 
really be there this morning, finishing off the 
job and clearing up, but here I am at the desk, 
taking it easy, you might say. One thing is 
slowly coming out. I need one saw and two 
sorts of pruner. Now why, I wonder, does this 
never dawn on me when I pass an ironmonger’s 
shop? What can a man do with old saws, pliers 
and pruners? Last week I cleared out the bot- 
tom end of the potting shed, stripped down 
the great mangle that was there and trans- 
ported it (in pieces) to the cave where the 
children once had a den, up there on the cliff. 
Perhaps I could hide my excesses there. 


* * 
* 


HE plight of deer in different parts of the 

country is a subject dealt with in the 
December bulletin of the Council for Nature. It 
greatly interests me, because I have always felt 
that deer should be regulated in some way, to 
confine them to certain areas and prevent their 
indiscriminate slaughter—in short, to put them 
on the list as worthy of protection, especially 
in the breeding season, when much cruelty 
may be inflicted by people with guns. — 

I read not long ago of some trouble in one 
of the Home Counties where an excess of 
certain deer was causing annoyance to house- 
holders. The remedy suggested by the one- 
time owners of the deer seemed to concern a 
government department whose alleged neglect 
of the deer had brought about the trouble in 
the war years. In the meantime, with the deer 
cropping down garden shrubs and so on, some 
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A FUGUE IN STONE: WELLS 


of the more rugged householders had been 
thinking of shooting them. 


* * 
* 


EER roaming over suburbs or farm land 

on the fringes of estates are a real nuis- 
ance. I recail occasions when I was a boy when 
deer suddenly appeared on fields where turnips 
remained to be lifted. They had come out of 
the deer forest because they were short of food. 
The reason for this was that they were regarded, 
even by their owners, as wild and therefore 
there was apparently no need to put down 
anything in the way of rations in hard times. 


Such a state of affairs would quickly lead to an 
outcry to-day, I think, although farmers in the 
North are still troubled by raiding deer. 


I was interested to read that in England 
and Wales (there are many herds of deer in 
both countries) only the Forestry Commission 
have a close season, but if the deer are not shot 
on their land the Commission can do nothing 
about it. It seems a great pity that official 
interest isnot broadened and wild deercontained, 
protected and recognised, together with those 
species of deer that are now next best to native. 


* * 
* 


NE of the blessings of living here in North 
Wales is the fact that we never have a 

fog. Sea mist very occasionally mars a day, 
but fog is unknown. Hard frost is a thing we 
hardly ever have, and when snow falls its dura- 
tion is no more than three days. The other 
day I had reason to count my blessings again, 
for business took me off by car to regions where 
the weather isn’t so agreeable. I left home in 
sunshine with the gulls sailing aloft and a 
sparkle on the town roofs, but soon I discovered 
that the fog wall is built about 30 miles away, 
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DECEMBER 31 
O sound of trumpets speeds the passing year: 

Clamouyr and revelry belong to those 
Who drown the subtle music of the sphere 
With jocund celebration ; but she goes 
So quietly you cannot hear her tread. 
No lusty outcry of farewell is hers, 
No call to avms, no mourning for the dead. 
Silence and sleep ave her progenitors 
And so she takes. her leave, and gently fills 
With changing shadows the tremendous dark, 
Giving her valediction to the hills 
Where with a crimson seal she makes, hey mark : 
Then, as one too much loved will dre unknown, 
She slips away in secret—and alone: wh 

JEAN KENWARD. 
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W. A. Poucher 
CATHEDRAL, SOMERSET 


that it snows on fields 1,000 feet above sea 
level and that while we enjoy looking out at 
the ethereal world of the far mountain tops 
covered in hard, crisp snow and bathed in 
sunshine, less fortunate people grope their 
way through a dim, yellow world of half light. 


* * 
* 


M«. day was spent in such an atmosphere, 
and I came back late at night, feeling 
the car swing on patches of ice, wiping 
my windscreen to enable me to see the snow- 
rutted roads, and knowing that my own bit of 
the country would be moonlit. Once a fox 
came across the road. I glimpsed him on the 
dual carriageway. He seemed to glide over the 
kerbstone, cross the snow on the middle strip 
and head for death beneath my wheels, but he 
made it and went up the bank on my nearside 
with his brush trailing. Once J passed a country- 
man late abroad with his dog at his heels, but 
for mile after mile I trundled on through great 
elms I could hardly see, hedges that held fog 
or mist, and past brooding farms and cottages 
that marked the way. 

At last I came back to our own pleasant 
land, out of the fog belt, the smoke zone, the 
country of the half light, into the moonlit 
landscape I know so well. I sometimes feel 
sorry for the people who live in towns and wish 
they could all enjoy the things that*I enjoy, 
not the least of them coming back home to the 


peace and freshness of this countryside. 


* * 
* 


HE frog, someone has said, is becoming 

scarce. The reason may be that so many 
pools and waterholes are being treated with 
things to keep down insect pests. Sprays may 
again be blamed, for sprays that kill weeds 
take away the natural cover in which insects 
breed and where frogs get their food. Insect 
life fluctuates a great deal, however. Flies are 
very scarce in seasons of drought, and we had 
one such season a year or two back. Frogs 
almost certainly suffered in that English sum- 
mer we shall all look back upon as typical when 
we are reminiscing. It follows, I think, that a 
season or two must elapse before the frogs, 
themselves preyed upon by predatory crea- 
tures, recover their numbers. 

I must admit that in places where I nor- 
mally saw gallons of spawn there was very 
little last year, but I recall that the spring— 
which ruined the potato crop with us—was a 
very dry one. It didn’t really get wet until 
summer came and, of course, summer has been 
with us ever since. Another dry spring could 
be equally unfavourable to frogs. 


} 
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200 YEARS OF A NOBLE AVENUE | 


By MICHAEL MOUNSEY 


1—THE GREAT AVENUE BETWEEN BUCKINGHAM AND STOWE, WITH THE CORINTHIAN ARCH IN THE DISTANCE. 


This avenue, which is now being systematically renewed, was planted between 1760 and 1770 


fy ANY people on their way from Bucking- 
ham to Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, or 


Silverstone, in Northamptonshire, dur- 
ing the last few months may have been horrified 
by the fact that sections of the great avenue 


have been felled. It seems, therefore, an 
opportune moment to explain that this is not 
vandalism but renewal, and at the same time to 
give some account of the history of the approach 
to Stowe from Buckingham. There can be little 


2.—THE SOUTH FRONT OF STOWE HOUSE FRAMED IN THE CORINTHIAN ARCH 


doubt that this has been and should be again 
one of the finest avenues in the country, and 
for that reason its story may be of general 
interest. 

Stowe manor house was rebuilt by the 
first Sir Richard Temple in the late 17th century 
in the style of that period; its 13 bays can still be 
seen to be the core of the centre block of the 
present house (seen in the distance in Fig. 2). 
It seems probable that there was already a 
formal terraced garden on the south front 
when the second.Sir Richard, one of Marl- 
borough’s generals, commissioned Bridgeman 
in 1713 to improve the gardens. In the bird’s- 
eye view of 1720-25 (Fig. 3) a small square 
parterre is shown just below the house, related 
in width to the length of the fagade, with an 
ornamental piece of water below it. This is still 
to be seen both in the Sarah Bridgeman map 
of 1739 (Fig. 4) and in the Rigaud print of the 
same date (Fig. 7), which shows it surrounded 
by tall hedges clipped to form niches for urns 
and statuary. These hedges narrowed beyond 
the pool and the eye was led by means of a long, 
narrow avenue of white poplars (deceptively 
short in Fig. 7) to a larger octagonal lake with 
an obelisk-like structure in the middle of it, 
from the top of which water cascaded into the 
lake, not unlike some to be seen still in Italy 
to-day. There was also a smaller one in the 
ornamental pool in the parterre. 

This, then, was the view that Bridgeman 
designed to be seen from the house, with no more 
than a glimpse of what lay beyond, where the 
shape of the lake and a pair of Vanbrugh 
temples on its further bank would be revealed. 
It is not possible to determine to what extent 
Bridgeman was responsible for the design of the 
parterre; he probably simplified an already 
existing garden, introducing the ornamental 
water, and used this ordered, open area as a 
foreground to the vista from the house. It is 
typical of Bridgeman that this view should be 
clearly defined and that the only opening from 
it should be narrow and inviting. It seems 
probable that he intended the obelisk as a full 
stop to this vista, because, although a further 
avenue, which continued again beyond the 
lake and up the hill, could be seen, it added 
nothing to the design; the narrowness of the 
first avenue would have permitted little of the 
further one to be seen. 


3.—BIRD’S-EYE PERSPECTIVE OF THE GAR 
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is 


DENS OF STOWE IN 1720, FROM THE WEST. The house and parterre were 


linked to the octagonal lake by an avenue, which was continued southwards across the park 


| The further avenue provided, however, 
an entrance to the park from the old high road 
at the top of the hill, and, in its turn, would have 
had the octagonal obelisk as its focal point. The 
entrance to the garden was between Vanbrugh’s 


_ temples, and it is tempting to think of the visitor 


in his carriage, as he emerged from the avenue 
apparently into another world, being granted 
the merest glimpse of the house before turning 
left to be entertained with lovely views and 
pleasing sights of other temples and walks, as 
he made his way slowly round the park to the 
north front of the house. But in fact there 
are no grounds for believing that carriages, as 
distinct from the public on foot, were admitted 
into the gardens between the temples. It 
seems more likely that carriages had to reach 
the house another way along the line of the 
old Roman road and so into the north fore- 
court, as they do now; and that social visitors 
were allowed no sight of the gardens whatever 
until they had paid their respects to their 
host. Perhaps Lord Cobham preferred to show 
them his secrets himself, perhaps he did not 
like carriages in his garden; whatever his 
reason he apparently disliked a direct approach. 


4, 5 and 6.—SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE NATURALISING OF THE GARDENS. 


avenues; in 1751, with both avenues, but the gar 


In 1728 Gibbs’s two Boycott Pavilions, 
with entrance gates between them, were erected 
as the main western approach, at the top of the 
hill on the Roman road outside the ha-ha 
surrounding the gardens. It must be presumed 
therefore that the main axis avenue could be 
followed only on foot: possibly it was entirely 
grass. If this presumption is correct, then it was 
not until fifty years later that visitors were 
allowed to see the house before they actually 
reached it, 

The bird’s-eye view, as Mr. Lawrence 
Whistler has pointed out, shows no development 
beyond and to the east of the main axis, because 
that part could not be included in the garden 
until the village of Stowe had been removed. 
But it does show the church surrounded by 


newly planted trees to the east of the parterre 
pool, indicating that the family from an early 
date were determined that the church should 
form no part of their garden. In the 1739 
Sarah Bridgeman map (Fig. 4) this area, known 


as the Elysian Fields, has been developed by 
Kent in bis more natural manner, As this 
designed informality grew in favour, and as the 
house grew in size, we find the main vista 


the further avenue eliminated 


affected (Fig. 5). First, the parterre was length- 
ened and widened to conform to the increased 
length of the south front (it was in fact made as 
wide as possible without revealing the church), 
and second, the octagonal lake was made more 
natural in shape. The two avenues, however, 
remained. 

By the middle of the century the influence 
of Brown on landscaping was making itself 
felt. Stowe was not the kind of country he 
preferred, and the happy combination of archi- 
tecture and nature, which is Stowe’s most out- 
standing quality, did not appeal to him. He was 
therefore probably responsible for little more 
than an increase in scale by a general opening- 
out that, however little it was, had the most 
tremendous effect. Thus the intimacy of the 
immediate garden was abolished to make it 
harmonise with the now much extended park. 
This broadening of the landscape (Fig. 6) led to 
the extension of the parterre right down to the 
enlarged octagonal lake, to the removal by Borra, 
about 1770, of the two lake temples to sites 
farther apart, and to the felling of the avenue 
beyond the lake. This gave rise to the brilliant 
idea of crowning the ridge beyond with the 


(Left to right) In 1739, with the inner and further 
den beginning to be naturalised; the final plan of 1817, with the inner axis naturalised and. 
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great Corinthian arch (Fig. 2), 
which was built in 1767 to the 
design of Lord Camelford. The 
prospect from the house then 
became a long expanse of 
uninterrupted grass sloping 
to the lake, with another 
rising beyond, both irregu- 
larly flanked by trees that 
closed in on the arch at the 
top of the hill. 

The public highway, 
which had passed close to 
the site of the arch, was 
diverted by Act of Parlia- 
ment to pass further back at 
Chackmore; as it does now 
(Fig. 8); then a new and 
greater avenue was planted 
leading from the arch to 
Buckingham. It began with 
a large oval space in front of 
the arch, then narrowed to 
an undulating straight 
avenue for a mile and a half. 
When the old avenue down 
to the gardens was swept 
away, the approach, after 
passing through the arch, 
was made to swing left in a 
wide sweep to the Boycott | 
Pavilions, there to join the 
Roman road and the 
approach from the west 
(now the main entrance) through the Oxford 
Lodges and over the Oxford Bridge. Thus, 
apparently for the first time, visitors were given, 
from the Arch, a magnificent view of the south 
facade (Fig. 2) before proceeding on their way 
to the house. The drive through the Corinthian 
Arch was still in use in the early part of this 
century. 

In 1922 the grounds had been split up into 
lots to be sold by auction. The house and the 
main part of the park were saved for the school 
by Mr. Shaw, and the great avenue was bought 
on its behalf by Mr. Clough Willhams-Ellis. 
Later it was acquired from him by Etonians, 
who presented it in trust to the new school. On 
one of the Georgian entrance lodges there is a 
plaque that records their generosity in Latin. 
The following is a translation: “1924. That the 
voice of their murmuring leaves might not be 
silenced, Etonians redeemed these trees and 
offered them to the new-born school, with this 
prayer: that it stand fast and stand _ first. 


8.—THE GREAT AVENUE, LOOKING TOWARDS BUCKINGHAM FROM CHACKMORE CROSS-ROADS. 


replanting are visible in the middle distance 


So a ee EE 


7.—THE PARTERRE, FOUNTAINS AND AVENUES IN 1739. A detail from 
Rigaud’s engraving. This illustrates the garden as it was in Fig. 4 


July 17th.” The last sentence is a translation 
of the school motto: Persto et Praesto. 

The school and Buckingham, not to say 
the country, owe a great debt to Mr. Williams- 
Ellis for his foresight and courage. Among his 
many other generous acts, he thus saved the 
avenue and prevented the speculative builder 
from seizing a wonderful opportunity for ribbon 
development. 

For some years the trees, preponderantly 
elms but with a considerable proportion of 
beeches, have been looking rather dilapidated, 
and many gaps have been marring the beauty 
of this approach. The remedy hitherto adopted 
of planting beeches wherever empty spaces 
occurred was one that clearly was not going to 
produce ultimately another great avenue. For 
some years complete replanting has been 
advocated, since a formal avenue must be 
considered as a whole and not as the sum 
of individual trees. A careful examination 
revealed that this renewal has been long 
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rotting and were probably 
dangerous. 

This year work began 
on the systematic replanting. 
The labour available makes 
impossible its carrying out 
in a single operation, so the 
following plan has been 
adopted. About one third of 
the total length has been 
felled in sections, the position 
and length of each section 
being governed by the state 
of the trees. By doing it in 
this way it is possible to a 
large extent to retain the 
effect of an avenue, when it 
is seen from end to end as in 
Figs. 1 and 8; what it looks 
like from the side is, after 
all, immaterial. The remain- 
ing trees will be felled in two- 
more stages; it is obviously 
essential that the interval 
between stages two and three 
should be as short as possible. 
Stage two will be undertaken 
as soon as the trees planted 
this year have grown suffi- 
ciently to need little more 
attention. It is intended to 
plant larger trees at stages 
two and three in order to 
diminish as far as possible the difference in 
age. 
There has been some controversy about 
what to plant. Those interested in land- 
scape design have maintained that for a 
relatively narrow avenue of this length elms 
are more suitable than beeches, being lighter 
in foliage and not so broad. Against this 
has been put the argument that, the danger 
of disease to elms being what it is, it is 
foolhardy to plant them in a formal avenue. 
This argument seems unanswerable, for the 
supervision needed to avoid damage by disease 
would be greater than could possibly be given 
in this case. Beeches are therefore to be 
planted, with alders in the damp dips where 
beech will not thrive. It is all very sad for 
those of us who will not see an avenue here 
again, but by the time our children are middle- 
aged it will be as beautiful as it was at the end 
of the 18th century, and it will grow in maturity 
for generations. 


Two of the gaps cut for 


overdue, for many trees were | 
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JUGS FOR THE BEAR-BAITER 


HEN Erasmus visited the Court of 

Henry VIII he marvelled at the ‘““many 

herds of bears regularly trained for the 
arena.’’ The bears and the small agile bull 
mastiffs, known as bandogs, were trained by 
bear wards under the direction of the Master of 
the King’s Bears, a highly remunerative royal 
office. Queen Elizabeth I delighted in the sport 
of bear-baiting, invariably providing a display 
for the amusement of foreign diplomats. On her 
annual progresses the Queen was preceded by 
the Master of the Games armed with royal 
authority to commandeer bear-baiting mastiffs if 
required. The bears themselves travelled in the 
royal cavalcade. 

Public displays of bear-baiting were rare 
until the 1560s, when bear gardens were 
established to entertain Londoners. The first 
was the Paris Bear Garden, Southwark, ad- 
mission costing “‘one penny at the gate, one 
penny more at the entry to the scaffold 
[gallery providing an unobserved view of the 
bear pit], or one penny more for quiet standing.” 
When Paul Hentzner visited London in the 
1590s he recorded that bear pits were wooden 
erections and that during the entertainment 
“fruits such as apples, pears and nuts were 
carried about to be sold, as well as jugs of wine 
and ale.” 

These liquors were purveyed in pitchers of 
_ green-glazed buff or reddish-brown earthenware 
clumsily shaped by hand to resemble a bear 
sitting on its haunches. Examples exist, but are 
very uncommon. Reproductions made during 
the mid 19th century are in finer earthenware, 
_ glazed in a stronger green. 

Bear-baiting was patronised by the aristo- 
cracy and gentry throughout the 17th century, 
successive monarchs perpetuating the office of 
Master of the King’s Bears and maintaining a 
herd of bears and a pack of bandogs. But it 
declined as a fashionable sport after the ac- 
cession of George 1, and the majority of London 
bear pits had closed by 1720. 

The sport was continued, however, by 
itinerant bear wardens until made illegal in 
1835. A pole was erected in the centre of an 
open space or on the village green. The muzzled 
bear was tethered to this by a chain extending 
from a ring through his nose or collar. Owners 
of bull mastiffs were invited to try their dog’s 
skill against the bear. A bunch of coloured 
ribbons might be fastened with pitch to the 
bear’s forehead : any dog succeeding in snatching 
this was applauded by the watching crowd. 

This episode in bear-baiting was depicted 
in earthenware jugs crudely but vigorously 
modelled in the form of a bear sitting upright 


3.--SPOUT POTS IN THE FORM OF BEARS HUGGING DOGS. 
The spouts are formed by the dogs; the pots have detachable heads 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1—AN EARLY 19th-CENTURY BEAR-BAITING JUG. The bear is hugging a bust of 


Napoleon wearing a hat inscribed “Boney.” 


(Right) 2—A STAFFORDSHIRE SALT- 


GLAZED STONEWARE JUG, ABOUT 1740, IN THE FORM OF A BEAR HUGGING A 
DOG. The detachable head forms a small drinking cup. Height 93 ins. 


on its haunches, its head detachable from the 
cylindrical neck forming a small drinking-cup 
(Fig. 2). The collar was smooth to make for 
comfortable drinking and close fitting of the cup 
The animal’s forelegs, rendered as flat strips of 
clay, closely hugged to its chest the bull 
mastiff that had been set to bait it. A loose 
ring of iron or earthenware might pass through 
the bear’s nose. In some instances attached to 
this was a chain terminating in a hollow ball 
containing small stones that the drinker used 
as a rattle to summon the waiter in a tavern or 
the pot boy of aninn. The surface of the bear’s 
body may be smooth, but in many instances 
fur was simulated by coating it with an immense 
number of small rough chippings of clay. 
Touches of slip stained brown with manganese 
oxide suggest ears, eyes, muzzle, paws and 
collar. 

The earliest of these jugs were in salt- 
glazed stoneware made in Nottingham and 
Staffordshire, a material tough enough to with- 
stand public usage and impermeable to liquids. 
Those in a peculiar yellowish-brown or reddish- 
brown stoneware may be attributed to Notting- 
ham. Staffordshire productions were in white 
salt-glazed stoneware. 

Collectors will find 
it useful to possess out- 
line knowledge of how 
this white salt-glazed 
stoneware was made, 
thus simplifying the de- 


tection of fakes. Early 
examples are. drab 
rather than white, 


made from a _white- 
burning pipe clay to 
which calcined flints 
ground to flour fineness 
had been added instead 
of sand. 

The majority of 
bear-baiting jugs were 
shaped by throwing on 
the wheel. The feet, 
legs, ears and so on were 
modelled by rolling, cut- 
ting, pinching and tool- 
ing, and were joined to 
the body by means of a 
semi-liquid slip prepared 
from the same ingredi- 
ents as the ware itself. 
When leather-hard this 
was coated with a film 
of white engobe or slip 
and fired at a high 


temperature, vitrifying the ingredients and 
creating a hard stoneware impermeable to 
liquids. A transparent glaze was secured by 
shovelling common salt into the kiln while the 
ware was red-hot. 

In one series of bear-baiting jugs the animal 
has a grotesque cylindrical body, flat beneath, 
encircled with alternating bands of relief 
diamonds and brown spots. The snout re- 
sembles that of a pig. There is a loop handle. 
The open mouth displays a tongue and several 
fang-like teeth. 

In later examples the bear is depicted 
grasping a staff and hoodwinked, that is the 
front of his head is concealed in a heavy muzzle 
simulating leather in which eye-pieces are cut. 

Brown salt-glazed stoneware bear-baiting 
jugs were made during the third quarter of the 
19th century at Brampton and Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire. At least twenty potters produced 
Chesterfield brown stoneware, several with 
considerable skill, using a newly invented kiln 
patented by Bourne, of Denby, in 1847. This was 
capable of producing stoneware of much closer 
texture than before. Impressed names are 
found on many bear-baiting jugs made of this 
stoneware. These names include: Oldfield 
(John Oldfield and Co.), Brampton, Knowles (the 
Welshpool and Payne Potteries, Brampton), 
Briddon (William Briddon, Brampton), Bourne 
(Bourne and Son, Denby). In some instances the 
mark has been obliterated and the jug attributed 
to the 18th century. 

Cream-coloured earthenware bear-baiting 
jugs were made by pressing into two-piece 
moulds and covering with a brown slip. This 
was finished with a highly lustrous transparent 
lead glaze which accumulated in shallow-cut 
incisions giving a crude effect of fur. From 
about 1800 the dog might be replaced by a 
squirming figure of Napoleon Bonaparte wearing 
a cocked hat inscribed “Boney,’’ crushed in 
the arms of a Russian bear (Fig. 1). 

Punch pots in the form of bears were made 
in lead-glazed earthenware. The animal has 
grasped the spotted bandog in such a way that 
its body curves outward. The dog’s body is hollow 
and the mouth wide open, thus forming a spout 
through which the punch may be poured into stir- 
rup cups shaped as a bull mastift’s head (Fig. 3). 
These pots have been attributed to John Astbury. 

The collector of bear-baiting jugs will also 
welcome those earthenware tobacco jars en- 
circled with embossed indoor scenes, the lid 
forming a plinth for the model of a bear hugging 
a bandog. 

Illustrations : 2, Victoriaand Albert Museum ; 
3, Hanley Museum. 
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THE COYPU THREAT IN EAST ANGLIA 


By E. A. ELLIS 


HE coypu is a cat-sized rodent, closely 
related to the porcupines. It isa native of 


a large part of temperate South America on 
both sides of the Andes, where it leads an 
amphibious life along rivers from far inland to 
the edge of the sea. In general appearance it 
is like a monster rat, with a long, dark brown 
glossy coat, a long scaly and hairy tail, long 
whiskers, small rounded ears, large orange- 
coloured incisor teeth and webbed hind feet. 
The body-length in full grown animals is nor- 
mally about two feet, the tail, in addition, 
being two-thirds of this length; coypus with 
bodies 35 inches long have been recorded. The 
weight of an adult normally ranges from ten 
to 25 pounds, the greatest weight attained 
being 50 pounds. 

Coypus breed in all seasons and produce, 
on average, five litters in two years; the gesta- 
tion period is four and a half months. Females 
are ready to breed at five months old and 
litters range from three in the youngest does 
to 11 in old ones. The young are born with an 
adequate covering of fur and with their eyes 
open. They are suckled from teats placed high 
along the sides, at the line where the dark 
pelage of the back meets the lighter fur of the 
underside. The pups begin grazing within a 
day or two of birth, although they may not be 
weaned completely for two to three months. 
Suckling takes place commonly while the ani- 
mals are swimming; it is not of long duration 
and the quantity of milk supplied by the 
mother is comparatively small. 

Coypus live in and out of the water in 
much the same way as water-voles and musk- 
rats. They are powerful swimmers and divers, 
but spend most of their time on land. Their 
natural food consists of submerged and float- 
ing aquatic plants, waterside and marsh vege- 
tation in great variety and, to a smaller degree, 
freshwater mussels and clams. 

In swampy country, well-worn tracks lead 
from the water’s edge into the beds of reeds 
and rushes, and large, striped, slug-shaped 
droppings provide evidence of recent activity, 
in addition to a litter of plant shoots cut off at 
root level by sharp teeth. By day, the animals 
sleep on nests of cut stalks, sedge leaves and 
slender twigs, hidden in thick vegetation, under 
upturned stools of trees or in underground 
chambers where there is no other form of shelter 
available. Many of these temporary nest plat- 
forms are to be found woven about reeds at a 
height of about a foot above water level. Sur- 
face nests used for breeding are often very 


2—A COYPU GRAZING ON A RIVER BANK IN NORFOLK. 
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Little Ouse River 


1.—MAP ILLUSTRATING THE GRADUAL SPREAD OF COYPUS 


L-ASGGREAT 
——¥ YARMOUTH 


IN NORFOLK. 


The shaded area has the highest density of the animals, but they have colonised the whole 
of Norfolk. The star indicates the point at which, in 1937, coypus first broke loose 


much like those constructed by swans and are 
much larger than those used only for roosting. 
In grazing marshes the young are produced in 
hollows under waterside banks; these breeding 
chambers tend to become much enlarged with 
continued use by the growing coypu families, 
especially where the ground is of a soft peaty 
nature. Although the exodus of these animals 
from their sleeping places normally does not 
take place until sunset, there are occasions, 
chiefly on very warm summer days, when it is 
possible to find a number wallowing happily 
and playing games in shallow water, with their 
tails standing up stiffly as though it would be 
discomfiting to get them wet. Some prowling 
by day also takes place in winter, if much of 
the vegetation becomes frozen and the search 
for food has to be extended. 

Coypus utter mournful cries, like cows 
calling for lost calves, all night long in the 
marshes and also on dull rainy days. They are 


“It is now obvious to 
people living in East Anglia that a concerted effort must be made to bring about a big 
reduction in the coypu population” 


specially vocal in moonlight and there is much 
individual variation in the pitch and strength 
of their calls. When alarmed at close quarters 
they growl very deeply. Mothers “‘sing’’ quietly 
to their young, with musical purring notes, 
when they are at peace in the middle of a swamp. 

In captivity these animals have been 
known to live 12 years. In their own country 
and in some other regions where they have 
been introduced, they are preyed upon by a 
number of carnivorous mammals and by eagles 
and large hawks, but in England they have 
very few predators. 

For well over a century the coypu has been 
famed for its valuable fur, known as nutria, at 
first exported from America as a substitute for 
otter (nutria is a corruption of lutra, the generic — 
name of the otter). As long ago as 1880 some of 
the animals were shipped to France for fur- 
breeding, but so far as Britain was concerned 
the first serious attempts to farm them were 
not made until 1929, when stocks were flown 
here from the Argentine. In that year com- 
mercial breeding in strongly wired enclosures — 
was started in Norfolk, Surrey, Sussex and 
Hampshire. From the knowledge available 
then it was considered safe to introduce the 
animals into this country; damage of the kind 
caused by musk-rats was not anticipated in 
official circles. There was no history of signifi- 
cant trouble caused by coypus in other Euro- 
pean countries where they had become feral, 
and, in fact, some had been freed deliberately in 
Transcaucasia by the Russians in 1926. 

Escapes from English fur farms were 
reported in a number of counties from 1932 
onwards, beginning with Sussex, but no grave de- 
velopments have occurred as the result of these, 
except in Norfolk. In 1937, during a heavy 
rainstorm, a few coypus on a fur farm at East 
Carleton, near Norwich, broke loose and found 
their way along a tributary stream to the River 
Yare. During the next six years they bred wild 
near Norwich and spread along the Yare for 
some miles both above and below the city. 
There were a few reports of damage to vege- 
tables grown on the river banks during this 
period. In the next five years it became clear 
that there was intensive colonisation of marshes 
in the Yare Valley and a spread to all quarters 
of Norfolk’s Broadland, while some initial pene- 
tration had taken place towards the source of 
the River Waveney along the Suffolk border 
and into the Wissey in west Norfolk. There 
was a temporary setback caused by severe frost 


at the beginning of 1947, when some hundreds 
of coypus perished of frostbite and through 
consuming frozen vegetation, 

Almost from the beginning of the “inva- 
sion,’’ agricultural and land-drainage authorities 
have kept a watchful eye on developments. 
Official investigations were undertaken periodi- 


| cally, and for a long time the conclusions reached 
| were that coypus in moderate numbers had a 
| beneficial effect in keeping local waterways 
|clear of invading vegetation and that there 


was no significant damage by burrowing in 
river banks. It was found also that many Nor- 
folk marshmen were trapping the animals 
regularly and obtaining good prices for the 
pelts and this was felt to be keeping the situa- 
tion under reasonable control. Unfortunately 
the demand for skins fell about 1956 and soon 
there was little incentive to catch the animals. 

The coypu population soon increased to 
hundreds of thousands, spreading over all 
kinds of marshland and exploiting almost every 
ditch and pond throughout Norfolk and the 
northern part of Suffolk. It was then that a 
great increase in burrowing took place in graz- 
ing marshes intersected by dykes, where the 
animals adapted themselves to local conditions 
by taking cover in the ground during the day. 
The impact of large numbers of the nocturnal 
foragers on crops grown on the lowlands became 
more and more noticeable. There were increas- 
ing losses of sugar-beet and cereals. Upland 
colonies in field ponds also began to prove 
troublesome. On the Broads areas of reed and 
sedge have been destroyed and fens valued by 
naturalists for characteristic plant and animal 
life have been transformed in a spectacular 
way by coypus’ digging out the plants selec- 
tively and producing oozy wastes. 

In the absence of any significant natural 
control (there are only a few known instances 
of attacks on coypu made by foxes, bitterns, 
tawny owls, marsh harriers and stoats), it is 
now obvious to people living in East Anglia 
that a concerted effort must be made to bring 
about a big reduction in the coypu population. 
From a national point of view the “bulge” in 
the east must be regarded as a threat to the rest 
of the country, because the animals have proved 
that they can adapt themselves to living in a 
much wider range of habitats than the one 
most natural to them, through the sheer pres- 
sure of competition for living-space. 

The Government has been asked to inter- 
vene by a number of responsible authorities in 
Norfolk and Suffolk during the past year. Its 
answer has been to authorise the destruction 
of coypus by rabbit-clearance societies, which 
can now claim 50 per cent. of the cost of this 
work from the Ministry of Agriculture. Several 


4.—A COYPU IN WATER. “Coypus are pow 
DONE BY COYPUS ON A BAN 
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are ready to breed at five months old. 


of the societies in Norfolk are organising trap- 
ping campaigns, but it will be some time 
before th fforts can be expected to halt the 


rivate efforts are not subsidised, 


invasion 

yet it would seem more realistic and encourag- 
ing if they were, especially if help were to be 
given on widest possible scale in the form of 
loaned t1 The animals can be caught very 
easily anc manely in wire cage-traps. 

The re those who speak of extermina- 
tion, but who have experience of the terrain 
in which tne animals developed their initial 
stronghold in Norfolk must be aware that it 
would be impossible to destroy every coypu 
without annihilating almost everything else in 
the area. So, in the national interest, the aim 


erful swit 


JING COYPU COMING ASHORE IN THE NORFOLK BROADS. Female coypus 


Litters range from three to 11 in number 


must be to intensify trapping immediately 
during the present winter, with more generous 
Government backing. If things are allowed to 
drift, the problem will not be how to contain 
the coypu in East Anglia, but to cope with it 
much more expensively all over the country. 

It would be an added incentive to trap- 
pers if the pelts could be sold profitably again. 
The meat of coypu has long been appreciated 
abroad and, incidentally, consumed under 
various pseudonyms in this country. A few 
Norfolk people are beginning to overcome their 
scruples and are eating casseroled coypu regu- 
larly now, but there is no organised demand for 
the local product so far. 

Illustrations : 2, 3 and 4, John Markham. 


nmers and divers, but spend most of their time on land.” (Right) 5—DAMAGE 
K OF THE RIVER WAVENEY AT CARLTON COLVILLE, SUFFOLK 


ul 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


via NHE lamps are going out all 

over Europe: we shall not 

see them lit again in our life- 
time.’ So said Edward, Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon (then Sir Edward 
Grey), on the eve of war with Ger- 
many in 1914. The lamps are still 
going out, certainly throughout 
Britain, and in a sense not alto- 
gether divorced from that which 
Grey had in mind. 

All over the country people 
with cultural and esthetic tastes 
are protesting against the removal 
of old and harmonious gas-lamps in 
public places by local authorities, 
when they could have been retained 
and efficiently adapted to electricity 
—incidentally, at a fraction of the 
cost to the ratepayer of installing 
new lamps, many of which are out 
of keeping. 

Chelsea had very special reasons 
for preserving its old lamps, but 
failed to do so. One cannot but 
regret profoundly that the Chelsea 
Society, founded in 1927 by that 
great authority on Old Chelsea, the 
late Reginald Blunt, with the object 
of preserving all features having 
beauty or artistic or historical in- 
terest and generally to preserve and 
amplify Chelsea’s amenities, should 
have acquiesced in the removal 
by the local borough council of 
something irreplaceable, and the 
substitution of lamps that cast an 1.—A LIGHT SCREENED BY KENSINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL, LONDON. “There were 
unfavourable shadow on those complaints about the new lights streaming in through bedroom windows.” (Right) 2—AN ELECTRIC 
responsible for their choice. LAMP IN THURLOE SQUARE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. It was recently converted from gas to 

The old Georgian and Victorian electricity 
gas-lamps were sited in such a way 
and at such a height as to ensure the minimum _ powerful new lights streaming in through bed- Public opinion has been sharply divided. Those 
of interference where the bedrooms of the room windows. Chelsea so far has resisted who revere the old lamps are looked upon as 


thousands of small Georgian dwellings in screening in the accepted sense of the term. being fusty and muddle-headed; those who 
London and her suburbs were concerned. The Virtually overnight, lamps have become a_ dislike the new are labelled mischief-makers 
insistence that the new lamps shall be several cause célébve. Never before can so much have and reactionaries. 

feet taller has raised the problem of screening. been said and written about this highly im- What is really important is that, hitherto, 


Several London boroughs, such as Kensing- portant article of street furniture as in recent many who did not notice very clearly what sort 
ton (Fig. 1) and Westminster, have screened in months. Scarcely a day passes without its being of street-lighting they had are now waking up 
response to complaints from residents about dealt with in the columns of our mewspapers. to the reality that something incongruous and 


3.—and (middle) 4.—CONTRASTS IN LAMP STANDARDS AT THE CORNER OF UPPE — : 
i R CHEYNE ROW AND LAWRENCE 
STREET, CHELSEA, LONDON, The one on the left of Fig. 3 was designed to replace the old standard. It was removed after objections from 
residents and replaced by the wall bracket in Fig. 4. (Right) 5—A GEORGE IV LAMP STANDARD IN YORK TERRACE. REGENT’S 
PARK, LONDON. It is fitted with a Victorian lantern and has been adapted to electricity ; 
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6.—OLD GAS LAMPS IN BRUGES, 


BELGIUM, 


CONVERTED TO ELECTRICITY. 


(Right) 7—AN OLD STREET LAMP AT MINERAL POINT, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. A small 
flame-shaped electric bulb has taken the place of the original paraffin-burning wick 


inartistic is displacing the quiet serenity around 
them. But, alas! The lamps had already gone 
out.in many parts of the land before they be- 
came conscious of what was happening. 

In those areas where old gas-lamps have 
already been converted to electricity it is to be 
hoped that every endeavour will be made to 
defeat suggestions that they should be removed. 
I have in mind some lovely specimens in 
Kensington where there are many lamps worth 
preserving. Those in Pelham Crescent and 
Thurloe Square (Fig. 2) are particularly beauti- 
ful. In Marylebone there are elegant George IV 
and William IV lamp-standards surmounted by 
Victorian lanterns that are in no way incom- 
patible. : 

Artists, designers, photographers, film 
directors and the like were the first to notice and 
denounce the changes. The old Victorian gas- 
lamp by my own doorstep in Upper Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, contributed towards making this 
corner one of the most frequently filmed and 
photographed spots in all London. Scarcely a 
day passed without some artist, dress-designer 
or film director spending time here. The other 
day, a worried film producer arrived on my 
doorstep. “Have I come to the right place?’ 
he enquired. ‘I thought there was an old lamp, 
standing just there, which I introduced into a 
film a year or two ago with unqualified success! 
I mean the lamp in the opening scene of ownd 
the World in Eighty Days.” 

I answered him laconically by drawing his 
attention to a wall bracket lamp affixed with 
stays to the corner of an adjacent house 
(Figs. 3 and 4). “This is now our lamp! I 
remarked. 

The lovely craftsmanship of many of the 
old lamps, so integral a part of our artistic 
culture, is barely noticed until it has been 
removed from our midst. Its congruity, its 
very agreeableness, were too much taken for 
granted. The old lamps were married to their 
setting. The new are married often to nothing 
but tawdriness and vulgarity. The old blended 
perfectly with the skyline; the new pierce it 
with an unwonted asperity. The proportions of 
the old were harmonious. The old functioned 
admirably for years without complaint, except 
from those who cannot leave well alone and feel 
that they have failed in their duty to the rate- 
payer unless they are imposing upon him 
some additional financial burden. — 

The old lamps diffused a light in keeping 
with their setting and purpose. If it had to be 


admitted that they were not sufficiently power- 
ful for modern requirements, they could have 
been suitably treated, certainly in the quieter, 
residential corners of our cities and towns, 
without being displaced. 

Not long ago I visited the Low Countries 
to see what had been done there in regard to 
old gas-lamps. My photograph (Fig. 6) shows 


one of several adapted to electricity in Bruges, 
Belgium. More recently, I had an opportunity of 
seeing old lamps preserved and adapted in 
America. Fig. 7 shows one of a number of old 
street lamps tastefully electrified at Mineral 
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Point, Wisconsin. Here the original paraffin 
lamps have been retained im situ, and a small, 
flame-shaped electric bulb takes the place of the 
wick. What American dealers and collectors 
are prepared to pay for London’s old, discarded 
street-lamps is some indication of our loss in not 
having striven to preserve them where they stood. 

The city where, at the moment, casualties 
among the old street-lamps are mounting 
rapidly is Edinburgh. Among these casualties 
will soon be the lamp (Fig. 8) that Leerie lit 
outside Robert Louis Stevenson’s home at No. 
17, Heriot Row. 

For we ave very lucky, with a lamp before 

our door, 

And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so 

many more. 

And O! before you hurry by with ladder and 

with light, 

O Leerie! see a little child, and nod to him 

to-night! 

That it is possible to achieve some sort of 
reasonable solution in the matter of old lamps 
and new may be seen at Farnham, Surrey. A 
new. lighting scheme for the town was worked 
out two years ago. The new installation is now 
complete. Modern lamps and standards—tall 
for main roads, shorter for side roads—were 
chosen by the local authority, after seeking 
advice from an ad hoc committee of two local 
architects. The architects’ suggestions for the 
tall lights were accepted, while those for the 
shorter were modified to save the ratepayer 
some £4,000. 

In Castle Street, Farnham, it was felt that 
the whole character of the street—entirely 18th- 
and early-19th-century—with its beauty of 
colour and texture, demanded special treatment. 
For this reason, the Victorian lamps and 
standards were retained but were converted to 
electricity and supplemented by many more 
standards of similar pattern removed from 
elsewhere in the town. 

I-xperiments were made by the Farnham 
Urban District Council and it was found possible 
to cut doors in the base of the standards in 
order to install the necessary switch-gear 
within and to replace the gas fittings in the 
lamps with electric bulbs and reflectors. 

The result is entirely satisfactory. There is 
more light, and a more uniform distribution of 
it. Moreoyer, men of sensibility approve and 
traditionalists rejoice. In fact, everybody has won. 
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A FARMING PIONEER FROM THE CITY 


By JOHN COPELAND 


with falling agricultural prices and the 

threat of incendiarism by the ranks of 
unemployed labourers, a London trader pur- 
chased a farm in the county in order to show 
that farming could be made to pay. The 
trader was J. J. Mechi, of Leadenhall Street, 
famed for his invention of the “magic razor 
strop,’ which brought him a_ substantial 
fortune during the years between 1830 and 
1840. 

The son of a citizen of Bologna who early in 
life settled in England and obtained a post in the 
household of George III, John Joseph Mechi 
resolved to invest some of his trading profits in 
agricultural improvements, and in 1841 he 
purchased for £3,250 a 130-acre farm at Tiptree. 
Known in those days as the “‘Land of Heath and 
Thief,’ Tiptree was one of the most unsatis- 
factory farming districts in East Anglia. Mechi 
pointed out that “Tiptree Heath is, what its 
name imports, a waste of wild country covered 
with furze the poverty stricken grain 
struggles in patches for a precarious existence 

. the poor half-starved animals that search for 
a living walk many a mile ere their longings are 
satisfied . . . Tiptree has a very bad name, in 
spite of the races held there, and a common 
saying in Essex on hearing it mentioned is 
‘Tiptree Heath, God help you’!”’ 

Soon Mr. Mechi was writing to the local 
Press, informing the farmers of the errors of 
their conservative and unprofitable methods of 
farming, and proclaiming to the public at large 
the improvements that he was about to under- 
take. Essentially these improvements involved 
a more scientific approach to farming, and in 
promoting them he sought to “‘overcome the 
error and prejudice which go hand in hand”’ in 
the established methods. He told farmers at a 
meeting in Rochford in the 1840s, “I have a 
great affection for the agriculturalists of this 
important county; they are an honest and kind- 
hearted race of men, but almost in consequence 
of this fairness and honesty, they are prejudiced 


A T a time when Essex farmers were fac d 


ee 


—J. J. MECH. He set out to prove Pat 
oe would be made to pay even in “one of 
the most unsatisfactory districts” 


—and while I esteem their former qualities, I 
shall never cease to make war against the 
latter.”’ 

The “‘war’’ conducted from Tiptree Hall 
became increasingly severe as Mechi sought to 
show by experiment and practice the improve- 
ments that he considered necessary. Many of 
his schemes were new to the district, as for 
example his practice of draining the land to a 
depth of nearly 5 ft. on heavy clay soil. On his 
estate, pipes 1 in. in diameter were placed at 
this depth, 33 ft. apart at a cost of £3 2s. 6d. 
per acre. In claiming the success of this 


system in a letter to the Essex Standard in April, 
1846, he explained: “. . . after the heavy rains 
of Saturday, Sunday and Monday last, I 
examined all the drains on my farm; each drain 
poured out its volume of water, some like 
teapots, others like pumps.” 

This drainage scheme was later to be 
modified as a result of further experiments, but 
a belief that he maintained throughout his life 
was the advantage of liquid manure. A sewage 
tank capable of holding 120,000 gallons was 
constructed underground, and into it ran the 
water from a near-by spring. From this tank a 
steam pump was used to pump the manure into 
pipes measuring 9 ft. long and 3 ims. in | 
diameter, and these pipes carried the manure 
underground to the fields. Manure was supplied 
mainly from the extensive stock on the farm, 
the animals being housed in large barns with ~ 
slatted floor boards to enable the manure to be 
drained into the sewage tank. In introducing 
this elaborate system, Mechi hoped that one 
day town sewage would be piped direct to 
farms. He told a local agricultural society: 
“When I am.dead and gone, and when Tiptree | 
is almost forgotten, they would be able to turn’ 
on a tap of sewage made in London just as they 
could now turn on a tap of gas or water.” 

Other improvements undertaken on the 
Tiptree Hall farm included the construction of 
substantial brick and slate barns, thatched 
wooden buildings being condemned on the 
grounds that they were an “unprofitable 
investment.” The buildings were grouped 
together (Fig. 2) and the large barn at the far 
end measured 130 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 
18 ft. high, part of it being used to house the 
steamengine. This engine, one of the first to be 
used in Essex, was set up in 1846 at a total cost 
of £410, and was in continuous operation for 
nearly 30 years. In July, 1849, the Essex 
Standard described the operation of the machine 
in the following terms: “ in the same 
building were to be seen the various processes of 
threshing, dressing, grinding, chaff-cutting, 


‘pumping, etc., down to turning the grindstone 
‘and cooking potatoes or turnips, all through 
‘the agency of steam power.”’ 

Mr. Mechi repeatedly advocated the need 
for the more extensive use of steam in agri- 
‘culture, and in describing the benefits of his own 
engine, he suggested that farming was ‘‘on the 
threshold of improvement,” for with the use of 
|steam engines farmers would be able to cultivate 
their land more cheaply and quickly, and in 
|carrying out farming operations at the correct 
|time, would lessen their dependence on the 
weather. 

In viewing these improvements, many of 
|the local farmers and, later, farmers from all 
‘parts of the kingdom were to criticise the 
“Free Trade Proprietor of Tiptree Hall. He 
_was known locally as “‘our agricultural idealist,’’ 
|and his method of farming was criticised as 
too expensive; the cost of his improvements 
being considered beyond the resources of the 
| average farmer. Undoubtedly there is some 
| justification for these criticisms, for the cost 
of the improvements at Tiptree amounted to 
£6,200 during the period 1841-45—a figure 
which, in to-day’s prices, would be in the region 
of £30,000-£40,000. By 1849 the total expendi- 
ture since the purchase of the farm had 
amounted to £13,500 on 170 acres. 

The “razor strop’’ farmer, however, re- 
sented these criticisms. “I have submitted 
long and patiently enough to the cuckoo cry— 
“Mr. Mechi, it is the business in town which 
supports the farm’,”’ he told a meeting of farmers 
in 1867. Emphasising that more capital and 
intelligence were required in British farming 

_ practices, he informed his critics that if they 
were faced with financial problems they must 
‘either reduce their land holding, or borrow the 
money. His own farm involved an investment 
of £15 per acre, £6 being devoted to stock, 
and in advising those ‘“‘who might be induced 
to enter upon farming”’ he explained that on a 
400-acre farm at least £5,000, or £12 per acre, 
would be required. 

In an attempt to assure his critics of the 
success of his farm at Tiptree Heath, Mechi 
wrote several books in which many of his 
balance sheets were presented. His 600-page 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HERE is a change in our view. An old 

friend is missing and leaves, literally, a 
gap in the landscape. Anybody who 

, lives on a hill and shares this climate will appre- 
ciate how frequently one is obliged to tell new- 
comers about the features of the countryside 
that might be seen in clear weather. When 
Moses stood on Mount Nebo and viewed all the 
Promised Land, unto Dan and to the utmost 
sea, no doubt the brilliant-light of the Middle 
East illumined every corner of the scene. How 
seldom are we so fortunate, and how often we 

| repeat those uninteresting comments on the 
shapes of hills and downs that might have been! 


* KF * 


OWEVER, in the past there was one land- 
H mark on which we could usually rely for 
visibility, and this was the topmost sail of an old 

smock mill, some miles to the south of us. Close 
at hand, it appeared a grey skeleton, standing 
beside a lusty, renovated post-mill, newly re- 
painted black and white, and still grinding corn 
when the miller feels like it and the wind is in the 
right quarter. 

The date of the post-mill is 1665, and the 
reason for building the other was a quarrel 
between the two sons of the miller, one of whom, 
in the year 1790, built a smock mill as close to 
his father’s mill as he dared. Even so, he failed 
to take the wind out of his brother’s sails, says 

- gossiping legend, although the smock mill con- 
tinued to work until the beginning of this 

century when it was struck by lightning. Still 

_ it remained standing but neglected, and because 

it was the taller of the two, a sail—raised as it 
were in salute—could be seen over a wide 
distance. 

It is pleasant to remember that I saw that 
salute on the last day of the mill’s existence. A 
Welsh relative was with us, and, although Wales 
can still boast its water-mills, it was with 
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book entitled How to Farm Profitably, first 
published in 1857, had a total circulation of 
over 10,000, and in it he explained how he had 
managed, by improved farming, to realise an 
annual profit varying between £500 and £750 
during the 1850s. The critics, however, were 
not convinced by these figures. But, although 
many farmers were critical, many praised the 
intention. Praise for his good intentions was 
also given during the annual agricultural 
gatherings held at Tiptree Hall. In describing 
one of these meetings in 1854, The Times wrote: 
“Nobody but a nation of shopkeepers could 
supply such a spectacle as Mr. Mechi, with his 
white hat, taking some 300 people by invitation 
through his fields, stopping at different points 
to tell them what he has done, and what he has 
not done.” 

People from all walks of life attended these 
agricultural meetings—the nobility, members 
of the Government, scientists, bankers, and an 
impressive number of farmers. Visitors were 
shown the “luxurious crops” and were given a 
display of the latest agricultural machinery. In 
addition, implements were sent down from the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 to have their merits 
demonstrated in actual operation. 

The champagne lunches given at these 
annual gatherings were not the only indication 
of Mechi’s benevolence. Largely through his 
efforts a new church was built in Tiptree, and 
later a rectory and school were constructed. 
On his own estate, substantial brick cottages 
were erected for his workers. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution, established for the ‘‘relief of decayed 
farmers and their widows and daughters.” 

Mechi’s benevolence might have been 
further extended had not an unfortunate con- 
nection with a bank upset his financial position. 
When this bank failed in 1866, Mechi, as one of 
the Governors, lost £30,000. This loss was largely 
responsible for the relinquishment of his civic 
connectionsin London, for he was to have become 
Lord Mayor of London. Loss of civic honours, 
however, did not upset his determination to 
continue with his farming enterprise in Essex. 
The Essex Standard reported: “‘.. . he has laid 
aside the tinsel of civic honours, but Mr. Mechi 


that I pointed out the reputedly 
og windmill in England, Yet it 
honest worker, but the ghostly 
ion, dying on its feet, that caught 


some pride 


grey compa ] 
our eye. 
That night the rain fell and the wind blew 


straight from the west. The wooden props at 
each corner of the smock-mill had already rotted 
through, causing a Tower of Pisa effect. Finally, 
the entire weight of rain-soaked timbers rested 
on one post alone, and at half-past-three on 
Sunday morning the post gave way and the 
whole structure toppled to the ground. 

The miller did not hear it go. ‘When I 
sleep, I sleep,’ he remarked to us a few days 
later. 

“How do you know when it happened ?”’ 

“The folk in the house over there heard the 
noise and looked out of the window. They saw 
the mill had gone and went back to bed, and 
soon after the clock struck four.” 


* * * 


OU would net think that a structure so 

recently erect could break into so many 
pieces, into such a tangle of cogged metal 
wheels and nail-studded timber. Only the iron 
wind-shaft stood upright, twisted into the shape 
of a cross, bringing to mind the dark Calvaries 
on a Breton highway. 

We stayed to talk a little more with the 
miller, who is not the landowner of the lost mill, 
and to buy a bag of his brown flour—‘‘fresh 
ground yesterday. The wind had gone south- 
west by then’’—and came away rather sadly. 
Of course the mill that matters still stands, but 
the odd thing is that, even with field glasses, I 
can no longer find it from my window. I know 
just where to look, but the landmark, the grey 
saluting arm,-has gone, and no one else, at least 
no newcomer, will ever know where it used to 


be. 


‘at home’ is unchanged; his farming theories 
are held as strongly as ever; there is the same 
genial family circle; the same hospitality to the 
friends of other days.” 

Although the farming experiments were to 
continue into the 1870s, during those years 
Mechi had to fight not only the continued 
criticism and scepticism of the farming com- 
munity, but also a series of bad seasons. He 
had always put up a spirited fight against his 
critics, and, although the same energy and spirit 
were used to battle against the seasons, the 
weather was to prove a more formidable 
opponent. At the same time, ill-health began 
to prevent his former regular attendances at 
agricultural meetings. In December, 1878, when 
apologising for his absence from a Coggeshall 
Agricultural Society meeting, he wrote: “I 
am afraid that balance sheets will not agree this 
cruel year; let us hope for better times.” 


The owner of Tiptree Hall farm, however, 


was not to see better times, for in 1879 he was 
declared bankrupt and his affairs were put into 
liquidation. His debts amounted to £13,000; 
his assets totalling between £2,200 and £2,400. 
The City Press suggested that a subscription be 
raised to support him, but before any allowance 
was made from the fund, he died at Tiptree 
Hall on December 26, 1880, aged 77. Shortly 
after his death the Royal Agricultural Bene- 
volent Institution raised a fund to care for his 
widow and daughters. 

Nearly 40 years spent in improving the 
condition of English agriculture had resulted in 
financial failure. Yet an unfavourable balance 
sheet did not prove the principles wrong, for 
many of them were to be adopted after his 
death. Gradually the farmers came to realise 
the importance of applying more capital to their 
land; of the necessity to make more use of 
machinery and fertilisers; and the need to 
prevent the drift from the land by providing 
satisfactory accommodation for their labourers. 
Tiptree Hall farm has changed a great deal since 
the days when Mr. Mechi advocated these 
measures, but the Hall, the farm buildings, and 
the labourers’ red-brick cottages still stand to 
mark the memory of a man whose wisdom was 
to find expression in a later age. 


= By EILUNED LEWIS 


O live on a hilltop is to escape the floods, 

but to understand as never before the 
sailor's description of a wind “blowing great 
guns.” Yet storms and broken windmills are 
not a complete picture of this year’s ending. 
There have been serene nights lit by stars and 
moon, and early mornings so full of light that 
one spends too much time running from one 
window to another, torn between the competing 
prospects of north and south, east and west; 
sure only of one thing, that winter is the most 
beautiful time of all the year to live in the 
country. 

The birds, silent and summer-weary when 
we came here, are now beginning to be 
excited. A pair of wagtails run hither and 
thither on the old tiled roof, investigating sites 
for their future nest. Proud jays and sometimes 
a shy great spotted woodpecker flash between 
the trees close to one end of the house, and, best 
of all, the thrushes are singing, sometimes as 
long as daylight lasts. Whatever lies ahead, 
they are at one with us in feeling that in this 
pause of the winter solstice, a new life stirs and 
begins. 

In the Saints’ calendar three of the days 
dividing Christmas from the New Year are 
dedicated to St. Stephen, the Innocents and St. 
John the Evangelist: martyrdom, death and 
lonely exile contrasted with the warmth, 
revelry and reunions that belong by tradition to 
this season. 

Between these two extremes of our mortal 
nature there lies a moment of expectancy and 
enchantment; a time ‘‘when man’s consciousness 
seems laid to rest in some great whole;” 


a sense 
Of life, so lovely and intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence, 


and goes with us as we step forward into the 
New Year. 
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AN AMBASSADOR’S ART COLLECTION | 


By DENYS SUTTON 


2.—PORTRAIT OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, BY SARGENT, 1885 


1—A GROUP OF SPORTSMEN, BY JOHN 

ZOFFANY, ABOUT 1790. This and the other paintings 

illustrated are from the John Hay Whitney Collection, 

which is on view at the Tate Gallery, London, until 
January 29 


URING the last hundred years a splendid tradition 
D of art collecting has grown up in the United 
States. Fenway Court at Boston, the Freer Gal- 
lery at Washington, the Pierpoint Morgan and Frick 
collections in New York, not to mention such great insti- 
tutions as the Washington National Gallery, the Boston 
Museum and the New York Metropolitan Museum, are 
only some of the major repositories for works of art of all 
types that are to be found across the Atlantic. 

The collection of Mr. John Hay Whitney, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to this country, on view at the Tate 
Gallery until January 29, must be seen in direct line of 
descent from some of the great collections that have been 
formed in the United States. That it mainly consists of 
19th- and 20th-century French pictures is in keeping with 
a tradition that started towards the end of the last 
century, when Mrs. Potter Palmer in Chicago and the 
Havemeyers in New York showed themselves to be 
astute buyers of the then modern school. 

As Sir John Rothenstein points out in his preface to 
the admirable catalogue, compiled by Mr. John Rewald, 
Mr. Whitney started to collect while still an undergraduate 
at Yale; among his early loves were Whistler etchings, 
then extremely fashionable. Although he had to experi- 
ment and to change his possessions in order to find out 
those works that really appealed to him, Mr. Whitney 
was exposed to works of art from his early days. The 
walls of his family home in Fifth Avenue, which was 
designed by Stanford White, contained a number of 
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portraits by Romney, Raeburn and other mem- 
bers of the British School. 

One of the most delightful of the English 
pictures that still remain in the Whitney col- 
lection is Zoffany’s A Group of Sportsmen (Fig. 1), 
which was probably painted before 1790. The 
identification of the sitters in this picture has 
given rise to some speculation, but it would 
seem as if, reading from left to right, they are 
the Earl of Cork, who leans over the stone seat 
on which sits Mr. Bingham, the Rev. Charles 
Digby, Colonel Cox and the Rev. Mr. Hume. 
, Another painting from the original group 
which is in the collection is Sargent’s remark- 
able Portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson (Fig. 2), 
which was executed at Bournemouth in 1885— 
the second attempt made by Sargent to catch 
the author’s likeness. Stevenson wrote of the 
picture: “It is, I think, excellent, but it is too 
eccentric to be exhibited. I am at one extreme 
corner: my wife in this wild dress, and looking 
like a ghost is at the extreme other end: between 
us an open door exhibits my palatial entrance 
hall and part of my respected staircase. All 
this is touched in lovely, with that witty touch 
of Sargent’s; but of course it looks damn queer 
as a whole.”’ Instantaneity and casualness are 
the prime elements in this picture; and the red- 
dish-brown background might well indicate that 
Sargent had looked at Whistler. 

The idea of rendering a figure in rapid 
movement may be discerned in Degas’s Le Faux 
Départ (Fig. 3), which was painted in the studio 
on the basis of a sketch likewise in the Whitney 
collection. Incidentally, this particular canvas, 
painted in 1869-71, is one of the first he devoted 
to race-tracks and precedes those of the same 
theme by Manet by some years. It may well 
reflect Degas’s interest in the Japanese print. 

The principal strength of the Whitney 
collection clearly lies in its selection of French 
pictures. If Delacroix and Ingres are absent, 
Corot is present with his firmly painted 
Chaumiere et Moulin au Bord d'un Torrent 
(Morvan ou Auvergne) dating from 1831, which 
will be remembered from the Cognacq sale in 
Paris some eight years ago (Fig. 4). At times 
there is a tendency to dismiss Corot as a flimsy 
artist: however, this picture, warm and clear 
in its tonalities, underlines his ability to con- 
struct a composition and yet endow a picture 
with extreme naturalness. 

The continuity that can be found in the 
French School may be observed from a com- 
parison between this painting and Cézanne’s 
Route Tournante 4 Monigeroult (Fig. 5), painted 
in 1898, which is probably the last important 
completely finished landscape that he executed 
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4,—CHAUMIERE ET MOULIN AU BORD D’ 
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in the North before settling more or less per- 
manently in Aix. The simplification with which 
Corot depicted the buildings is repeated by 
Cézanne. 

One of his most important pictures was 
acquired by Mr. Whitney as long ago as 1929. 
This is the version of Renoir’s celebrated Le Bal 
au Moulin de la Galette, which was painted in 
1876. in all there are three compositions with 
this theme, First comes the sketchy canvas in 
the’ Ordrupgard Museum, Copenhagen, which 
was presumably painted directly in the gardens 


of the Moulin. This can hardly be the picture, 
owing to its size, that was carried daily from 


studio to the dance-hall and back. 
itney canvas is rather smaller than 


the Louvre version, it would be logical to sup- 
pose that this represents the second stage and 
that it was subsequently used for the Louvre 
picture. 


MONTGEROULT, BY CEZANNE, 1898 


FAUX DEPART, BY DE 


_ 
GAS, 1869-1871 

Mr. Whitney turned to acquiring some of 
his most impressive trophies in the years after 
the war, and he has managed to secure a number 
of highly important pictures. These include the 
spirited Marcelle Lender dansant le Bolero dans 
“Chilpéric,”’ which Toulouse-Lautrec painted in 
1895-96 and for which he made various drawings 
in the theatre itself, as well as two superb 
paintings by Van Gogh—Les Oliviers of 1889 
and Self-portrait, painted in the same year. 

One of the main features of the collection 
is its selection of Fauve pictures, among them 
two admirable Derains, of which one is of 
Charing Cross Bridge, and Matisse’s intriguing 
small study for Luxe, Calme et Volupté, 
a theme derived from Baudelaire’s famous line. 
The significance of this little picture is consider- 
able, as it stresses Matisse’s adoption of the 
pointilliste technique, which can be seen as a 
fundamental component ot fauvism. 


UN TORRENT, BY COROT. Painted in 1831. (Right) 5—ROUTE TOURNANTE A 
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1—LOOKING OUT ACROSS PLYMOUTH SOUND FROM THE BATTERY AT MOUNT EDGCUMBE. The Ruin can be seen on the 


skyline to the middle right 


MOUNT EDGCUMBE, CORNWALL—II 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF MOUNT EDGCUMBE o 


By MARK GIROUARD 


This article deals with the history of the park and gardens at Mount Edgcumbe, which reached the height of their 
fame in the 18th and early 19th centuries, when they were among the most visited and famous in Britain. 


OUNT EDGCUMBE held 
M an undisputed position— 
along with Stowe, Stour- 
head, Blenheim, Castle Howard and 
a few others—among the places 
that all Georgian tourists had to 
visit if they had any pretensions to 
taste or culture. But it was not the 
house that they came to see. This 
was usually dismissed in a few 
words: ‘““The house is small, when 
compared with the grounds about 
it,” “is in no way answerable to the 
place about it,” and so on. The 
attraction lay in the landscape. The 
estate has a superb position on the 
end of a promontory that sticks out 
from the Cornish mainland into the 
Tamar estuary towards Plymouth. 
This promontory forms a bold hill, 
lined with cliffs at its southern end, 
and from it there is a series of 
staggering views: to the north-east 
and east over Plymouth Sound, with 
great ships coming in and going out, 
and docks and town of Plymouth 
beyond; to the south over Cawsand 
Bay to the open sea; to the west 
along the Cornish coast. The Edg- 
cumbe family had been planting 
and improving this site ever since 
the park was enclosed by Sir Piers 
Edgcumbe in the 1530s. 

The result was greeted by the 
18th century with universal ap- 
plause. As Horace Walpole wrote 
to Lady Upper Ossory in 1780: ‘““No 
wonder you were charmed with 
Mount Edgcumbe, Madam. You 
have described it justly by saying 
‘It has the beauties of all other 
places added to peculiar beauties of 
its own’.”” Dr, Johnson thought the 
situation the second noblest in 
Great Britain, giving the palm to 
Slains Castle in Aberdeenshire. But 
Georgian admiration was on the 
whole not qualified, for the Rev- 
erend Richard Warner wrote in 
his Tour through Cornwall in the 
Autumn of 1808: “‘We cannot 


2.—MOUNT EDGCUMBE AS IT WAS IN THE 1730s. 
in 1737 from a drawing by Thomas Badeslade 


Engraved 


3.—MR. RICHARD EDGCUMBE, LATER lst LORD EDGCUMBE, 
ENTERTAINING HIS GUESTS IN FRONT OF THE GARDEN 
HOUSE. From a drawing by Badeslade, 1735 


sacrifice the superlative claims of 
Mount Edgecombe even to the 
authority of a Johnson.” 

No adequate illustration sur- 
vives of the house and grounds as 
they were in the 16th or 17th cen- 
tury, but a few details are given 
in Survey of Cornwall (1602) 
written by Sir Piers Edgcumbe’s 
grandson, Richard Carew of 
Anthony. “It is supplied with a 
never failing spring of water, and 
stored with timber, wood, fruit, deer 
and conies . On the sea-cliff 
groweth great plenty of the best 
ore-weed, to satisfy the owner’s 
want, and accommodate his neigh- 
bours. A little below the house, in 
the summer evenings, seine boats 
come and draw their nets for fish, 
whither the gentry of the house 
walking down, take the pleasure of 
the sight, and sometimes, at all 
adventures, buy the profit of the 
draughts. Both sides of the narrow 
entrance to the harbour are fenced 
with block-houses, and that next to 
Mount-Edgcumbe was wont to be 
planted with ordnance, which at 
coming and parting greeted such 
guests as visited the house.’ The 
block-house, dating from Henry 
VIII's time, is still there (Fig. 12), 
and so is the ordnance (Fig. 1), 
though the present cannon are 
much later than those described by 
Carew. 

By 1737, when a _ bird’s-eye 
view of the house, drawn by Thomas 
Badeslade, was engraved, the 
grounds were laid out in the formal 
style of the age (Fig. 2). The main 
lines of the lay-out were then much 
as now: the long avenue up to the 
house from the ferry, the Lower 
Garden down by the water’s edge, 
the amphitheatre of trees to the 
east of the house. But the treat- 
ment of the individual parts was 
entirely different. The Lower 
Garden, for instance, was largely 
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4.—THE RUIN, AN 18th-CENTURY FOLLY BUILT BEFORE 1755 


laid out as what was then called a wilderness— 
that is to say, with paths lined with clipped 
hedges winding in artificial curves through 
groves of little trees. In the middle of this was a 
temple or garden-house, which still survives 
(Fig. 11), though enlarged and in the very 
different surroundings of the present English 
Garden. 

A view of Mount Edgcumbe from the 
Sound, engraved in 1755 from a painting by 
G. Bampfyld and Samuel Scott, shows that 
towards the end of his hfe Lord Edgcumbe 
felt the influence of the new fashion for a more 
naturalistic and picturesque lay-out. By this 
date the Ruin had been built, the adjacent 
zig-zag walks laid out and the main park 
planted in the form it retains to-day. 

Lord Edgcumbe (whom 
George II is said to have liked 
because he was one of the few 
men smaller than himself) 
died in 1758. His eldest son 
died three years later, and the 
title was inherited by the 
second brother, the _ sailor 
George Edgcumbe, created 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe in 
1789. The improvement of 
the property was one of the 
major passions of the Ist Earl 
up till his death in 1795. His 
eldest son, Lord Valletort, 
shared his enthusiasm, 
assisted him during his life- 
time, and carried on the work 
of improvement after his 
death. (Fanny Burney, who 
visited Mount Edgcumbe as 
maid-of-honour to Queen Car- 
oline in 1789, described Lord 
Valletort as ‘‘a most neat little 
beau, and his face has the 
roses and lilies as_ finely 
blended as that of his pretty 
young wife.) Between them 
the father and son ‘were 
responsible for the final lay- 
out of the Amphitheatre and 
Lower Garden, besides in- 
numerable other alterations 
and improvements through- 
out the estate. The park and 
gardens have been little 
added to or altered since. 

According to the 
description of Mount Edg- 
cumbe by Britton and Bray- 
ley in their Beauties of 


5.—THE AMPHITHEATRE, FROM THE CO 
mass of blue hydrangeas in the summer. (Right) 


England and Wales (1803) ; “The whole has been 
laid out, at different times, by the proprietors 
themselves, no landscape gardener having ever 
been employed.” There is certainly no evidence 
that any of the great landscapists, such as 
Bridgeman, Kent, Brown or Repton, were ever 
associated with Mount Edgcumbe, though all 
the family papers of this date, which might have 
thrown much interesting light on the question, 
were uniortunately burnt with the house in 
1941. The main authority for the state of the 
park and gardens in the early 19th century is 
what the Rev. Richard Warner referred to as 


“a little Guide, published at Plymouth-Dock, 
written with neatness and elegance.”’ This work, 
A Walk vound Mount Edgcumbe, went into many 
editions; | have not been able to find a copy 
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earlier than the 7th edition pub- 
lished in 1821. It is possible to 
walk round with this in hand and 
identify nearly all the features and 
views that it describes, though in- 
evitably there has been much 
change, as a result of the passage 
of 140 years, war damage and the 
impossibility of maintaining to- 
day the huge labour force neces- 
sary to keep such a landscape in 
repair. 

The ruling idea behind the 
18th-century landscaping of 
Mount Edgcumbe was one of con- 
trast: contrast between huge open 
vistas and enclosed woods and 
gardens; between wildness and 
richness, lightness and _ shade; 
between a busy harbour and a sea- 
port town on the one hand and 
the emptiness of the open sea on 
the other. As Fanny Burney wrote 
in 1789: “In one moment you 
might suppose yourself cast on a 
desert island, and the next find 
yourself in the most fertile and 
luxuriant country.” The con- 
trasts were deliberately designed 
to make the visitor run through a 
succession of different emotions— 
delight, fear, ecstasy, gloom and 
so on; the 18th-century tourist 
turned these on with a facility that 
can seem a little absurd. But 
though our reactions may be less 
extreme, we can still appreciate 
the sophistication and soundness of the grand 
design. The principles behind it are relevant 
to-day, even if more likely to be applied to the 
planning of a new town or improvement of an 
old, rather than the creation of a private park. 

The tour recommended by the guide-book 
(from which come all quotations, unless stated 
otherwise) started with a visit to the house (if 
the visitors were lucky enough to have the 
entrée there) and then moved up to the high 
ground to the south. Here, in the walks and 
drives round the upper park, a number of mag- 
nificent views in various directions could, and 
still can, be enjoyed. The main drive led finally 
to Hoe Lake Valley (complete with a “Lodge in 
the cottage style . . . with a rustic porch and 
bench’), where it turned sharply to the east and 


LONNADE OF MILTON’S TEMPLE. The woods here are a 
6.—LOOKING THROUGH THE ARCH ABOVE THE SEA 


AT THE SOUTH END OF THE PARK 
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7.—THE COADE-STONE MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF TIMOTHY BRETT, IN THE LOWER GARDEN. (Right) 8.—IN THE | 


then followed a winding route through woods 
and plantations along the coast. The first por- 
tion of the drive here was known as the Great 
Terrace, which ran high up above the sea, or, to 
put it in the Rev. Richard Warner’s Georgian 
language, “now receives the traveller, wrapping 
him in gloom, with the fine accompaniment of 
the ocean roaring at great depth beneath him.”’ 
After the Great Terrace came Picklecombe, a 
“little valley so regularly scooped 
out by nature as almost to bear the 
appearance of art.” A seat dis- 
guised as a ruined Gothick chapel 
looked down this “‘singularly formed 
vale’’ to a wide expanse of open sea. 
From Picklecombe the drive went 
on through a wonderfully sheltered 
plantation of evergreens (which was 
enthusiastically described by Bishop 
Pococke as early as 1750) to a stone 
arch (Fig. 6), “‘a building construc- 
ted so as to appear like a perforation 
of the natural rock, which seems 
here to bar the passage.’”’ Here was 
the main entrance to the famous 
zig-zag walks, a whole series of 
walks climbing up and down the 
steep hill-side, with benches pro- 
vided at the best viewpoints. 

The woods have now grown up 
far thicker and higher; the arch, for 
instance, which is shown in the 
engraving in the guide as standing 
in the open, is now hemmed in by 
trees and bushes and covered in 
creeper; the view down Pickle- 
combe to the sea from the Gothick 
seat has vanished and even a mid- 
19th-century fort that was inserted 
at the bottom of the valley cannot 
be seen; the zig-zag walks have 
been almost entirely obliterated. 
But the open grandeur of the upper 
park and the bold scoop of Pickle- 
combe falling to the sea remains; 
and the view down to the water 
from the drive, seen through a 
fantastic tracery of the old twisted 
trunks of ilex trees, is probably more 
impressive than it has ever been. 

A lower road below the arch 
led to the cottage, ‘a small 
thatched building, fancifully, but 
tastefully, decorated,’’ which has 
now been rebuilt. But the main 
drive continued above through “a 
thick and deep wood, which totally 
excluded all view, and affords 
a pleasing rest to the eye, after 
the glare of the brilliant scenes 
it has been so long contemplating. 
From this shade you again un- 
expectedly burst forth on the open 
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park and the Ruin,”’ a Gothick folly on the open 
hill-side in a superb position, looking over the 
Sound and Drake’s Island to the smoking 
chimneys of Plymouth (Fig. 4). But Doctor 
Johnson had his reservations about this view. 
“Though there is the grandeur of a fleet,’ he 
remarked, “‘there is also the impression of there 
being a dock-yard, the circumstances of which 
are not agreeable.”’ 
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9.—THE PARK IN 1819, FROM THE OLD GUIDE BOOK. 
1, House ; 2, White Seat; 3, Chapel; 4, Arch; 5, Ruin; 6, Cottage ; 
7, Shrubbery ; 8, Temple of Milton; 9, Block-house; 10, English 
Garden; 11, French Garden ; 12, Thomson’s Seat; 13, Orangery 


The tourist was now back in the vicinity of 
the house, in a part of Mount Edgcumbe known 
as the Pleasure Grounds, to distinguish it from 
the Park and Lower Garden. The most remark- 
able feature of these is the Amphitheatre (Fig. 5), 
a huge natural theatre on the water’s edge, with 
its slopes planted with trees and spectacular 
masses of hydrangeas. According to Britton and ' 
Brayley the 1st Earl removed a kitchen garden 
i from this site, and it must have 
been he who built the little Ionic | 
Temple of Milton, with its inscrip- 
tion from Paradise Lost “exactly 
descriptive of the spot’’: 

A sylvan scene; and as the 

vanks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woody 

theatre 

Of stateliest view. 

Farther along the water’s edge, at 
the northern extremity of the park, 
is the Lower Garden, deliberately | 
designed to be in civilised and culti- 
vated contrast to the wilder scenery 
to the south. It is divided into 
three main portions, each again of 
different character: the French, 
Italian and English Gardens. The 
gardens seem to have taken their 
present shape during the lifetime of 
the Ist Earl, though they were 
altered and improved by his son. 

The Italian Garden is formally 
laid out (Fig. 8), with a flight of 
steps (ornamented with a bust of 
Ariosto and reproductions of famous 
Classical statues) on one side, a 
fountain in the middle, “recently 
erected”? in 1803 and of Italian 
workmanship, and to the other side 
a plain but noble Doric Orangery. 
This was, according to Britton and 
Brayley, designed by Thomas Pitt, 
Lord Camelford (1737-93), the 
amateur architect and friend of 
Sanderson Miller and Horace Wal- 
pole. It was damaged in the war 
and the work of restoration has not 
yet been completed. 

The adjoining French Garden 
must originally have been very neat 
and bright, with beds of flowers, 
high clipped hedges of ilex and bay, 
a central fountain and (the most 
French feature about it) surround- 
ing arches of trellis-work. On one 
side were an octagonal room and two 
conservatories, and “‘a picture at 
the back of the room, being removed, 
discovers a beautiful little statue of 
Meleager, behind which a glass is so 
placed as to reflect all the garden, 
and create from a little distance a 
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10.—THOMSON’S SEAT. The adjoining lawns go down to the water’s edge 


pleasing illusion.”” But the statue is now up in the house, 
and the garden in a state of romantic decay; in the midst 
of it, beneath a superb ilex tree, stands an urn with 
an inscription in memory of Sophia, 2nd Countess of 
Mount Edgcumbe (died in 1806), ‘‘whose taste embel- 
lished, whose presence added charms, to these retreats.” 

Off this garden, at a junction of three clipped walks, 
is a delightful Coade-stone monument to Timothy Brett 
(died in 1791), Commissioner of the Navy and a friend 
of the Ist Earl. It is supported on three unhappy- 
looking tortoises (Fig. 7). A short way beyond this one 
suddenly emerges out of the enclosed area on to a broad 
open sweep of lawn on the water’s edge. Here is a little 
temple known as Thomson’s Seat (Fig. 10), because of the 
appropriate verses from that poet’s Autumn (descriptive 
of a prospect of ships and masts) that used to be inscribed 
within it. Immediately adjacent to this is Henry VIII’s 
block-house, with its narrow cannon slits, and the battery 
of French eight-pounders (purchased from prizes) looking 
out over the sea (Fig. 1), and sadly reduced in number, by 
war-time scrap operations, from 2i to three. By the 
block-house there starts a superb ilex hedge 31 ft. high 
and over 300 ft. long (Fig. 12), which is already shown in 
existence (cut into fanciful shapes, in the taste of the 
day) in a drawing of the early 18th century. This hedge : Be - 
now marks the edge of the English Garden, another di 
enclosure, but one laid out in the irregular English way 11.—THE GARDEN HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH GARDEN 
rather than in the formal French and Italian style, with 
a broad expanse of lawn dotted with groups of shrubs 
and trees, including fine cork trees, magnolias and cedars. 

In the middle of this is the Ist Lord Edgcumbe’s 
Doric temple, which was enlarged at the end of the 18th 
century to form the enchanting little building now known 
as the Garden House (Fig. 11). Two little rooms were 
added to either side as a boudoir and study, and a bath- 
room at the back “in which hot and cold water are poured 
from the mouths of two bronze dolphins into a capacious 
marble basin.” This bath has now been dismantled, 
and the dolphins incorporated into a new fountain on the 
south of the big house, The doorway, unusual for its 
date, narrower at the top than the bottom in a way 
reminiscent of Greek Revival buildings of the later 
Georgian period, is taken from a door in the Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli, engraved in Palladio’s Architecture. 

The Lower Garden marked the end of the 18th- 
century tourist’s tour, and the anonymous author of the 
guide-book dismissed him with words that are not in- 
appropriate to the present article: “While he is fully 
sensible that persons who have never seen the place could 
form no accurate idea from this picture, he may indulge a 
hope that it will at least prove an agreeable remembrance 
to those who have already derived gratification from 
admiring the original.” 
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SEARCHING FOR A VULTURES’ 


crag behind the castle of Aureille.”’ 

Maybe the rough sketch-map that my 
gamekeeper friend had drawn for me on the 
back of an envelope was not much of a guide, 
but at least these scribbled instructions beneath 
it seemed clear. Enough to go on at any rate. 
The eyrie would not be difficult to find, or so I 
thought. 

For weeks I had been promising myself a 
field-day in one of the lonelier fastnesses of the 
Alpilles, and by all accounts this gorge at the 
back of Aureille was as likely a place as any. 
A pair of Bonelli’s eagles had bred there earlier 
in the year and there were two occupied sites of 
short-toed eagles in the vicinity, to say nothing 
of rock thrushes and black-eared wheatears. 
The “yellow crag’’ was also an age-old resort 
of Egyptian vultures. By the middle of July, 
needless to say, most of the big predators had 
finished nesting and taken to the plains, though 
there was always the chance of seeing one, and 
with any luck the vultures would still be in 
residence at their hill cave. 

If the Alpilles were not so diminutive— 
incredible as it is, they are not so high as the 
Malverns—they would be one of the most 
redoubtable ranges in Europe. Grotesque, 
lunar, eccentric—it is hard to find the right 
adjective for the Alpilles. The distortions of 
their strata, rolled and flung up at all kinds of 
angles, give them the strained, demented look 
that was so in keeping with Van Gogh’s genius. 
They were to him what the Mont Ste. Victoire 
was to Cézanne, and it is no accident that their 
jagged peaks provide the background to many 
of his best-known canvases; a caricature, one 
may be inclined to think, until one sees them for 
<oneself, As one comes south from St. Rémy, the 

“eye is staggered by a succession of pinnacles, 
cracked and broken off into abrupt forms as if 
by some cosmic explosion. Leaving the vine- 
yards and the olive groves behind, the road 
winds up into a desiccated countryside, slopes 
covered with lavender, rosemary, thyme, broom 
and prickly oak scrub, with more and more out- 
crops of naked white rock showing through, 
until the summit ridge is reached. Then the 
level stretches of the Crau and, in the far dis- 
tance, the Carmargue coast, are suddenly 
revealed. 

“Les Baux en Provence je ferai ma capi- 
tale,’’ wrote Mistral: a fine sentiment for a 
romantic poet, no doubt. But unfortunately 
the deserted fortress (Fig. 2), once the home of 
warriors and the Court of Love, has become 
just another tourist centre during the summer 


‘| NACING north-west, look for the yellow 
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2.—THE SHATTERED CITADEL OF LES BAUX. “So completely 
dovetailed into the rock that there is no saying where man’s handiwork 
begins and ends.” It is the haunt of black redstarts and alpine swifts 


By W. KENNETH RICHMOND 
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1.—A VALLEY IN THE ALPILLES, IN PROVENCE, LOOKING SOUTH TOWARDS 
THE CAMARGUE 


months. The entrance to its steep, narrow street 
is packed with cars, and the street itself is 
full of shops selling postcards and souvenirs. 
Elbowing through a crowd is no way to recap- 
ture the derring-do and intrigues that made 
this one of the focal points of the medizval 
world, a stronghold for crusader princes and for 
plundering counts, as well as for the minstrels 
whose songs became the model for lyric verse 
in the West. To do that, one needs to go there 
when the ruins can speak for themselves, pre- 
ferably in spring and at sunset. Les Baux may 
well be called a graveyard of history, but in 
July it is far from being an empty shell. 

Even so, its commanding position makes it 
worth a visit, no matter what the season. 
Perched on the brink of the precipice, its shat- 
tered citadel is so completely dovetailed into 
the rock that there is no saying where man’s 
handiwork begins and ends, for the whole 
mountain top is honeycombed with cells and 
passages. Here, cut in the face of the cliff, is 
a circular hole that once served as the window 
for some troubadour’s bed-chamber. To-day it 
is occupied by a family of black redstarts. 
Alpine swifts shrill excitedly as they hurtle 
past, flinging in and out 
‘of their crevices in the 
cliff as presumably they 
have done for centuries. 
Lean over the sill and 
you can watch a pair of 
subalpine warblers feed- 
ing their young in the 
bushes a hundred feet 
or more below, and hear 
Sardinian warblers 
scolding in the broom. 
What must it have been 
like to awaken each 
morning and look out 
through this orifice 
across the length and 
breadth of sunny 
Provence? Was life any 
less secure, less prob- 
lematical when every 
town had perforce to 
be girt with ramparts, 
and the donjon and the 
underground crypt were 
looked to as the last 
refuge for those who 
survived? It can hardly 
have been dull. 

But Les Baux is 
no place for a _bird- 


watcher at the height of the holiday season, 
and after reconnoitring some of their remoter 
corners he may conclude that the Alpilles them- 
selves are not very rewarding, either. Too 
often their enclosed valleys are airless and as 
hot as ovens, and by the end of June such 
vegetation as there is has been burnt to a 
frazzle. In this waterless habitat most of the 
smaller birds tend to keep under cover; the 
thorny scrub is all but impenetrable; and the 
glare thrown up by the white rock surfaces 
makes observation more than usually difficult, 
at any rate for eyes that are not accustomed to 
its harshness. 

“Facing north-west behind the castle. ... 
It was only when I arrived on the spot that it 
dawned on me that the word “‘derriéve’’ was 
open to a number of interpretations. Aureilles 
is a straggling, sleepy village huddled beneath 
the ruins of a castle that stands on a knoll 
some distance from the nearest houses. At the 
end of its single street, set back from the road, 
was a burial-ground with a track leading off 
into the hills in a direction that was vaguely 
north-west. For want of a better, it seemed to 
be a possible starting-point, though not the 
one I had been looking for. 

With bee-eaters sporting among the tomb- 
stones, the day began auspiciously enough. All 
green and gold, they chuckled as they looped 
and darted after the big dragonflies, hovering, 
hesitating, gliding and flickering in a shower 
of gorgeous colour. Jays squalled in the vine- 
yard and a pair of rollers (Fig. 5) jabbered as 
they flicked out of their bankside in a gravel- 
pit. Crickets chirped and white admirals fro- 
licked past. Hemmed in on either side with 
thorn-oak and box, the track wound slowly up 
into the heart of the mountains, narrowing and 
getting steadily rougher as it climbed towards 
a gap, beyond which it disappeared into a sort 
of canyon. The farther it went the more dead- 
seeming and silent it became. All the time I 
keep a sharp look-out for the blue rock thrush, 
the typical Alpilles species, but in the first 
mile and a half the only bird to be seen was a 
hoopoe (Fig. 4). Flirting up from the path, it 
kept retreating in front as if loth to fly any 
distance, alighting again and again and flounc- 
ing off whenever I caught up with it, until it 
tired of the game and left me to pursue the 
rest of the way through the defile alone. 

By this time the conviction that I 
had missed the way was inescapable. Where 
was the yellow crag? According to my infor- 
mation, it should have been obvious long 
before this. I scanned the line of cliffs, and 


” 


| tresses, gashed with gullies and 
| and slabs. It would have taken 


| days to explore all the ins and 


it seemed that any one of them 
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might hold the eyrie: terrace 
upon terrace of scarred but- 


ribbed with ill-looking bastions 
a pair of roped climbers several 


outs of this section of the range 
—and the idea of rock-climbing 
in a temperature of well over 
90 degrees in the shade was 
unthinkable. Shade? There 
was none. Ahead, the main 
peak of Les Opies, topped by 
its observation tower, looked 
unattainable, though in fact it 
could not have been more than 
three or four hundred feet 
higher than the point where I 
was standing. Walled off on 
three sides, the narrow gorge 
was a sun-trap in which every 
living thing, plant and animal, 
was shrivelled. Here no birds 
sang, no lizards scurried among 
the stones. 

Still, there was always 
a chance of catching a lick of 
cooler air higher up. Scrambling 
up the left-hand slope, I sat 


own on the hot screes 
and waited. Behind me a Dartford warbler 
churred in the box scrubs, squib-like as 


it fussed close to the ground. Presently it 
popped up in front, churred again and dived 
back into hiding. The stillness was uncanny. 

Still nothing doing. My eyes swam with 
the effort of scrutinising those pitiless slopes. 
Disappointed, I began to make my way down 
hill and was barely into my stride when an 
eagle-sized bird cleared the spur of the hill and 
flapped heavily towards me—an Egyptian 
vulture (Fig. 3), trailing a string of garbage in 
its bill. Creamy-white, it heeled over as if 
about to land on the side of the precipice 
above me, then thought better of it, no doubt 
because it had seen me, and sailed out into the 
clear sky. Its skinny yellow face kept turning 
from side to side as it steered into the breeze, 
toying with the rag it carried. In flight its 
action was more aquiline than vulturine—the 
wings more angled and the down-beats more 
frequent than I had expected, until its languid 
forward movement ceased and it spread its 
sails to the full. Then at last it showed its 
true proportions, straight as a ruler from the 
tips of one set of pinions to the other: a magnifi- 
cent sight. From below the trailing edges of 
the wings were lined with solid black that 
made the rest of the bird seem pure white, 
almost as white as a gannet; but when it banked 
into the sun its back looked milkier, with a 
double band of black across the length of the 


wing. The wedge-shaped tail was not brought 


4.—A HOOPOE. “It kept retreating 


3.—AN EGYPTIAN VULTURE. 


than I had expected”’ 


into play as it circled a thousand feet up. 

Soon it was joined by a second, this one 
much bigger and heavier (presumably the 
female), and together they sailed level with the 
summit crags, evidently hankering after mak- 
ing a landing somewhere upon them. But it 
was not to be, and after a time the pair let the 
air currents drift them out of view. 

Five minutes later they were back again, 
the smaller of the two still trailing its ribbon 
of refuse; and this time, after sailing in close, 
one of them folded its wings and alighted on a 
ledge half-way up the face. Shuffling forward, 
it disappeared inside a recess. From the can- 
yon floor it was impossible to be sure that this 
alcove in the cliff-side was in fact the eyrie, 
still less certain that it was occupied. But half 
a chance was all I needed to spark into action. 
Strange that the mere sight of a bird (and a 
bird whose unsavoury habits have made it an 
object of disgust throughout the ages) should 
have this uplifting effect. Only a few moments 
before my outlook had been as barren as the 
landscape, whereas now, lively as a gazelle, I 
found myself pounding up slopes that no longer 
seemed half as steep as they had done before, 
regardless of thorns and scratches. Bearing 
to the right, I aimed at the crest, thinking 
that the shoulder of the hill would conceal 
me until the last moment when I could 
look into the recess from above. Surely this 
must be the place: for as I gained height I 
saw the second vulture plane in and settle 


as if loth to fly any distance, alighting again and again and flouncing off.” 
“A pair of rollers jabbered as they flicked out of their bankside”’ 


“In flight its action was more aquiline 
than vulturine—the wings more angled and the down-beats more frequent 
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alongside the other. Another 
five minutes of hauling and 
scrambling and I was on the 
ridge, ready to crawl forward 
and peer into the hollow on its 
further side. 

But any idea of catching 
the birds unawares was imme- 
diately forestalled. Already 
one of the vultures was swing- 
ing round the empty spaces of 
the amphitheatre, and in a 
moment the other flapped out 
from the shadow of the crag 
beneath me. Either they had 
heard me coming or had got 
wind of my approach. Tilting 
and counter-circling, they went 
higher and higher until they 
were lost in the sky. 

Without a rope, any 
thought of climbing into the 
cave, whether up or down, 
would have been suicidal, but 
a descent to the foot of the 
crag seemed feasible, if giddy. 
From a terrace half way down 
it was possible to see the open- 
ing, splashed with excrement, 
and there, hunched among the 
litter, stood a gargoylish figure. 
Drab-brown, it had me guessing 
for an instant; then, launching out, it spread its 
wings and slid away on an inclined plane that 
took it fifty yards across the abyss before it 
gained the necessary lift. Uncertain still, it 
creaked as it manoeuvred into position, as 
slatternly in the air as when at rest. 

Such moments of rare triumph are usually 
followed by an anti-climax, Not this time, how- 
ever Dropping down from the vultures’ crag, 
a russet-backed bird flicked out and perched 
on a charred spike of box, then another: a pair 
of black-eared wheatears. Ruddy and fiery 
looking, the cock was off in a flash, and the 
plainer hen followed. 

It was the same with the blue rock thrush 
—no sooner surprised than it dived back behind 
the boulder and refused to show itself again. 
More conspicuous, the great grey shrike on the 
bush top was no less fugitive, dipping low as it 
fled to the next point of vantage a hundred 
yards along the slope. There it waited, strok- 
ing the air with its long tail, pouncing into the 
scrub to snap up some insect or other, then off 
again; only now I was in no mood to play 
follow-my-leader. Unless you enjoy being 
roasted alive, the Alpilles are better left until a 
cooler day than I had chosen. In this broiling 
terrain, where the rocks themselves seem incan- 
descent and every blade of brittle grass scintil- 
lates like wild-fire, the bird-watcher’s mettle is 
put to the fiercest test. 

Illustrations: 1, 2, 
3, Evic Hosking. 


4 and 5, the author; 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 
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PORCELAIN SHEPHERDS AND A CAMEO KING 


1—VINCENNES WHITE PORCELAIN 
9 ins. high. £2,100. (Right) 2—HOCHST PORCELAIN GROUP FROM THE 1760s. 7? ins. high, £380 


ITH rare exceptions porcelain does not 
VV V/ lend itself to seriousness. The only 
figures that occur to me in which the 
features record a wholly unselfconscious dignity 
are those Chinese 17th- and 18th-century god- 
desses in blanc de chine from Fukien—that 
lovely white, glazed porcelain that Europe 
admired so much and was repeatedly trying to 
imitate. 

Pretty well every European factory got 
somewhere near, among them Vincennes 
before its removal to Sévres in 1753. The 
group in Fig. 1 is a rare example, which was 
among the 138 items in the collection of the 
late Oscar Dusendschon, of Geneva, sold at 
Sotheby’s last month. I consider it a major 
mid-18th-century enchantment, calculated to 
bring a smile to the faces of a Calvin or a John 
Knox. The group, Les Mangeurs de Raisins, is 
well known and is after a composition by 
Boucher. 

The subject is supposed to be derived from 
a scene in a comedy by Flavert, La Vallée de 
Montmorency, produced in 1752, in which the 
shepherd Corydon entertains Lisette, one of his 
two loves. It became a popular subject for 
models in biscuit (ungiazed porcelain, deliber- 
ately imitating stone), but only one other 
example in glazed porcelain is so far recorded, 
which was once in the Pierpoint Morgan 
collection and is now to be seen in the Wads- 
worth Athenaeum, Hartford, Connecticut. Its 
companion group, La Lecon de Flute, is with it 
in the same museum. The design, based upon 
the diagonals formed by the two figures, with 
the tall vertical basket on the right as anchor, 
so to speak, is beautifully compact, and the 
glossy white glaze reflects light in the most 
subtle manner. In short, one of those ceramic 
tours de force that are a great deal more than 
just rarities. No one was surprised to watch the 
bidding soar to £2,100. 

A no less sophisticated but perhaps a more 
obvious sentimental charm was also bringing a 
half-smile to hard-boiled auction-room faces 
when three little groups from the German 
factory at Héchst were handed round the centre 
table a few minutes later. Fig. 2 shows one, 
which I presume is from the 1760s and which 


By FRANK DAVIS 


GROUP LES MANGEURS DE RAISINS, AFTER BOUCHER. 


admirably combines German sentiment and 
French fashions—note particularly the superb 
Paris hat on the little girl’s head. The boy lies 
asleep on a grassy mound dressed in puce hat, 
grey coat and sky-blue waistcoat, his head 
propped against a pedestal on which stands an 
urn; the other child leans over him to place a 
bunch of flowers, not on his head as the cata- 
logue suggests, but on his beautiful waistcoat. 
A second Héchst group presents us with a sleep- 
ing girl propped against a wall, while a small 
boy in a yellow coat kneels down to tickle her 
face, and another boy leans over a fence to 
watch. In the third a girl milks a goat held by a 


3.—RUBY CAMEO OF HENRI IV, DATED 
1598. Set in an 18th-century diamond frame. 
2? ins. high. £2,000 


““A ceramic tour de force.” 


small boy. The one illustrated was bought for 
£380, the other two for £400 and £280. 

Among a great deal of Renaissance jewellery 
on the previous day I thought a cameo 
portrait of Henri IV of France very much out of 
the ordinary (Fig. 3). He is carved on a ruby in 
profile looking to his left, with a laurel garland 
round his head; the ruby isset in an oval emerald, 
which is also carved with a laurel garland. It is 
dated 1598. It is an impressive example of the | 
craft of the lapidary and was evidently recog- 
nised as such more than a century later, for it is 
set in an 18th-century diamond mount as a 
pendant, with a ribbon tie above and an 
emerald drop below and within a circle of 
brilliant-cut diamonds flanked by laurel 


branches. It once belonged to Queen Victoria 


Eugénie of Spain, and was sold for £2,000. ; 

A few days later an item of Russian origin 
aroused a great deal of interest because of its 
associations with a famous Englishman. This 
was a sapphire and diamond ring presented to 
Matthew Boulton by the Tsar Alexander I. 
Boulton had sent the Tsar the Trafalgar Medal 
he had himself designed, and he also supplied 
the Russian, as he did the Danish and the 
Spanish, government with the machinery for 
the mint. 

There was, not unnaturally, a good deal of 
speculation as to the ultimate fate of this ring, 
thus exposed to the hazards of the international 
market. It was the property of the late Matthew 
Ernest Boulton and had been sent in for sale 
by the Public Trustee. In the event the 
auctioneer had to make an apology from the 
rostrum; after the sale had begun he received 
instructions from the Public Trustee to with- 
draw the ring, a member of the family having 
claimed it. 

Is Black Beauty still an acceptable present 
for boys and girls to-day? I remember being 
greatly moved by Miss Sewell’s sentimental 
little masterpiece in my extreme youth and 
shall never forget how horrified I was by her 
description of the torments of the bearing-rein. 
Those whose memories of the book are still 
vivid will perhaps like to know that a presenta- 
tion copy from the authoress of the first edition 
(1898) was sold for £120, also at Sotheby’s. 
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_Isee that a pair of Meisesn cats sold in the 
same rooms in May, 1958, found new homes for 
£1,800. Fig. 4 shows a similar well-loved pair, 
in this case mounted on Louis XVI ormolu, 
though the flowing curves of the ormolu 
designs of 25 years earlier in my opinion suits 
them better. The models have been famous 
since they were first made and are always sure 
of a welcome. The markings are very slightly 
different, but otherwise the two remain the same 
casually polite animals who, unlike so many of 
their spoilt descendants, are prepared to work 
for their living. The one with a mouse in its 
mouth and left paw upraised has greyish 
markings, the other cat reddish-brown ones; 
the latter's impertinent, faultily executed 
flat-handed naval salute fascinates all comers. 
These two were sold for £1,700; a Meissen group 
of two dancers, by Eberlein, for £900; and a 
Meissen figure of a musician with a goat, by J. J. 
Kaendler, for £540. 

The coffee-pot of Fig. 5, by John Folking- 
ham, 1711, was seen at Christie’s; the type has 
always seemed to me the most satisfactory ever 
devised. Just why this simple octagonal 
vessel, tapering upwards to a baluster finial, 
strengthened by a vib round its middle and with 
the curved octagonal spout echoing in a less 
austere manner the vertical lines of the body, 
should be so pleasing is difficult to define. 
Presumably certain geometrical combinations 
are by their nature harmonious; others—some 
of the squat tea-pots for example—are not. 
Coffee-pots such as this are never to be had at 
bargain prices and this was no exception: it 
made £800. On second thoughts, perhaps this 
could be described as a bargain after all, for 
just afterwards a plain octagonal tea-pot of 
1714, by Simon Pantin, from a similar stable— 
that is, with domed cover and curved octagonal 
spout—was sold for £1,400, and a plain pear- 
shaped tea-pot, complete with stand and lamp, 
by John Leach, 1709, for £2,000. 

It is perhaps a relief to turn from these four- 
figure prices to a few of the odds and ends 
from the same sale—to wit, £9 for a seal-top 
spoon, perhaps from the West Country, pricked 
with initials and the date 1637, the same sum for 
a William and Mary rat-tailed spoon with 
trifid top and the date 1689, and £4 for a 
circular openwork mustard-pot decorated with 
foliage—no marks and of foreign manufacture. 
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4.—PAIR OF MEISSEN PORCELAIN CATS. “Casually polite animals who are prepared to 


work for their living.” 


With the elaborate vase of Fig. 6 we are 
back again at Sotheby’s. This pseudo-Renais- 
sance confection was made in Paris in 1855 by 
Jean Valentine Morel, with the help of several 
other excellent craftsmen, for the Hope family 
and is at once a tribute to their extraordinary 
skill and a monument to the romantic archaising 
fashions of the mid 19th century. It has to be 
seen to be believed, and one wonders whether 
Cellini himself might not be consumed with 
jealousy. 

The cup itself is carved out of a block of 
green jasper in the form of a nautilus shell; 
the stem is also of jasper. The handle, of gold, 
is modelled as Perseus on his winged steed 
holding the Gorgon head shield and _ charging 
the dragon; the lip is carved with the head 


9 ins. high, £1,700 


of Medusa, her hair entwined with serpents of 
enamelled gold and set in gold and enamel 
strapwork. 

On one side of the stem is Perseus 
again standing on the rocks, on the other the 
chained Andromeda; below are six enamelled 
and gold mermaids sporting amid seaweed. It is 
impossible not to be impressed by the ingenuity 
of the design and the extreme nicety of the de- 
tails; impossible also, it seems to me, not to be 
astonished that such skill should be directed to 
such wholly unoriginal ends. There was a good 
deal of speculation about the possible price of so 
extraordinary an object in the market to-day, 
and many thought it might easily fail to find 
a buyer. In the event it was bought by a Paris 
dealer for £5,500. 
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98 ins. high, £800. 
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5.—OCTAGONAL COFFEE-POT BY JOHN FOLKINGHAM, 1711. 
GOLD MOUNTS BY J. V. MOREL, 1855. ‘‘One wonders whether 


(Right) 6—JASPER VASE WITH ENAMELLED 
Cellini himself might not be consumed with envy.” 26 ins. high, £5,500 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE FORD PREFECT 


HE latest Ford Prefect, introduced in 

October last year, still bears an outline 

resemblance to its immediate predecessor, 
which was the cheapest four-door four-seater 
saloon on the home market, but in many 
mechanical aspects it is a new car. Engine, 
transmission and suspension have been changed, 
even though the basic lines of the car are 
unchanged; the new model is distinguishable 
by chromium rubbing strakes along the body 
sides similar to those fitted to the larger 
six-cylinder Zodiac. 

The previous 1,172-c.c. side-valve engine 
has been replaced with an overhead-valve 
engine of 997 c.c. Although the new engine is 
of smaller capacity, its efficiency is greater 
because of the better breathing made possible 
by the overhead-valve engine and its higher 
compression ratio. Although the reduction in 
capacity has tended to reduce fuel consumption, 


a 


The car is upholstered in a combination of 
plastic and cloth. Though the cloth helps to 
give a secure position under lateral strain, it 
will probably tend to cancel out the advantage 
the plastic has of being easy to keep clean. The 
luggage boot has a bare metal floor, with an 
uncovered spare wheel, carried horizontally, and 
the petrol tank, which carries 7 gallons, sharing 
the space with one’s luggage; but allowing for 
these the boot is of good capacity. The driving 
position is good, but only those drivers who can 
use the seat adjusted well forward can see the 
instruments comfortably. With the driver’s 
seat adjusted back to suit a tall driver, knee- 
room in the rear seat becomes limited. As the 
roof is rather domed, the passengers have to 
crouch a little to obtain an adequate all-round 
view. Symbols are used to distinguish the 
various minor controls: it is peculiar that the 
emblem for the self-starter should be a sketch 


THE FORD PREFECT. “The car’s overall character on the open road tends to make most 
drivers enthusiastic” 


the higher compression ratio has increased 
running cost slightly by making it necessary 
to use premium-quality fuel. The compression 
ratio is as high as 8.9 to 1. The maximum power 
is 39 b.h.p. obtained at an engine speed of 
5,000 r.p.m., but the maximum torque is given 
at the reasonably low engine speed of 2,700 
r.p.m. In the interests of high-speed reliability 
and long life the engine is very much over- 
square, with a bore and stroke of 80.96 by 
48.41 mm. The engine compartment is tidy, 
and general accessibility is improved by the 
bonnet’s opening to a complete right-angle. The 
single downdraught carburettor is fitted with 
large silencer, the most noticeable feature when 
one opens the bonnet. 

In addition to the new engine, the latest 
Prefect now has a four-speed gearbox. Maxi- 
mum speeds on the three lower gears are 18, 
35 and 55 m.p.h., and these figures represent 
a worth-while improvement for all conditions 
over the previous model. In common with the 
other cars in the Ford range, the new Prefect 
uses MacPherson independent front suspension, 
in which the telescopic dampers are carried 
within the volutions of the vertical coil springs. 
The rear suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf 
springs, also controlled by telescopic dampers. 
In addition, an anti-roll bar is mounted at the 
front. Guirling hydraulic brakes are used, and 
the horizontal hand-brake lever is sensibly 
fitted between the front bucket seats. Only 
2.2 turns of the steering wheel are required to 
change from lock to lock, which makes the car 
highly manceuvrable in tight corners. 


of a starting-handle, as none is provided. 
Although four doors are fitted,‘the front seats 
are provided with squabs that tip forward. 
The rear seat is comfortable for the Prefect’s 
class of car, but the squab is rather too upright, 
so that it is not possible to change position on 
a long and tiring run. 

Although the Prefect was tested in mild 
autumn weather, it was necessary to keep the 
choke in use for some time, as the engine 
required appreciable warming-up before it gave 
of its best; this may have been because the 
carburettor was set weak in the interests of 
economy. Once the car was warmed up and 
on the open road there were no grounds for 
criticism. Third gear proved to be most useful 
under widely varying conditions. A smooth 
and unflagging cruising speed for the Prefect is 
about 55 m.p.h., although the inaccurate 
speedometer on the car I tested might indicate 
that one was going much faster. Fortunately it 
was accurate at the important speed of 30 m.p.h. 

Under average conditions the suspension 
gives the impression of being rather on the 
stiff side, but in fact it gives a comfortable ride, 
and the stiffness no doubt assists in helping to 
keep the car stable on rough roads at higher 
speeds than will be indulged in by most 
motorists. Even when the car was driven fast 
there was only a reasonable amount of roll on 
sharp corners. The braking system was notable 
because of the relatively light pedal pressure 
required to obtain close to the maximum 
braking effect. Occasionally, and usually early 
in the morning when the brakes may have been 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


damp from condensation, there was a tendency 
for the braking to be slightly uneven. This 
never became exaggerated under heavy braking, 
and fading made itself noticed only under most 
severe braking. The new four-speed gearbox 
of the Prefect is excellent and gives a clean and 
smooth change; this is important, as full use 
of the well chosen ratios steps up the car’s 
performance appreciably. At speeds below 


‘about 40 m.p.h. it is essential to use the gearbox 


if fast acceleration is needed. 

I found that, while forward vision was 
good and the large rear window made reversing 
easy, the thick windscreen pillars reduced 
vision to some extent in town driving, and one 
had to bear this in mind and not assume that 
the road was clear because one could see 
nothing. There were occasions when the bounci- 


ness of the front seats coincided with suspension — | | 


movements, with the result that one tended to 
obtain an exaggerated impression of the car’s 
springing. The car’s overall character on the open 
road tends to make most drivers enthusiastic; 


probably nobody would describe the Prefect as f 


a suave car, but-its agility and eagerness make 
up for this. I was surprised to notice that the 
makers still use a suction motor to drive the 
windscreen wipers, instead of having electrically 
driven -wipers. The -disadvantage with the 
suction-operated type is that the wipers tend 
to stop or slow down appreciably just as one is 
giving full throttle to pass another vehicle, 
which is possibly flinging dirt straight on to 
the windscreen. 

As the car has only a shallow shelf behind 
the rear-seat squab and no door pockets, it was 
all the better to find how useful the exception- 
ally large cubby-hole could be in everyday 
motoring. While the car’s maximum speed is 


only slightly over 70 m.p.h., it should be } 


remembered that this speed can be maintained 
under give-and-take conditions. The unusually 
short-stroke engine, which, in modified form, 
has been the basis of the power unit for many 
successful Formula Junior racing cars, has 
already earned a good reputation for its 
reliability under extreme conditions. During 
my test the fuel consumption worked out at 
just over 35 m.p.g., although I should think 
that consistent hard driving might increase the 
consumption to some extent. As the petrol 
filler is directly above the tank, filling up is” 
quick and unmessy. 

In addition to its low first cost—only £438 - 
basic—the latest Ford Prefect offers reasonable 
running costs and the many advantages of the 
world-wide Ford service, which keeps day-to- 


‘day service and maintenance charges at a low 


{ 


i 


figure. There are 11 points requiring greasing ‘||! 


at intervals of 1,000 miles; most owners of this ~ | 


type of car will probably prefer to do such work 
themselves. 


THE FORD PREFECT 


Makers: Ford Motor Co., Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £621 12s. 6d.| Brakes _ Girling hydraulic __ 
(inc. P.T. £183 12s. 6d.)| Suspension Independent — 
Cubic capacity 99 Tieics (front) 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 3 ins 


80.96 x 48.41 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 


Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 3 ft. 114 ins 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 12 ft. 53 ins. 
B.h.p. 39 at 5,000 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 02 ins. -. 
Carburettor Overall height 

Solex downdraught 4 ft. 114 ins. 
Ignition Coil} Ground clearance _ 64 ins. 
Oil filter By-pass | Turning circle 33 ft. 
Ist gear 18.24 to 1| Weight 16 ewt. 
2nd gear 10.61 to 1| Fuel capacity 7 galls. 
3rd gear 6.25 to 1| Oil capacity 44 pints 
4th gear 4.43 to 1| Water capacity 13} pints 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres Firestone 5.20 x 13 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Top 3rd_| Maximum speed 72 m.p.h. 
secs. secs. | Petrol consumption 

30-50 16.2 11.8 35.2 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 23.5 22.0 speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 31.5 secs. : 


BRAKES; 30 to 0 in 38 feet (79 per cent. efficiency) 
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THE COLLIE AT WORK AND 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


of shepherd’s dog branched off the sheepdog 

root and there is little in writing to help us 
to find out. It is only supposition and tradition 
that make the collie a Scottish breed; the High- 
lands of Scotland have certainly a claim on 
him, but dogs of this type have long been known 
in the Lowlands, as well as south of the Border 
and in Wales. 

Several 19th-century writers have suggested 
that the collie type evolved from a far distant 
cross of the sheepdog and the Scottish grey- 
hound, who is now more often called the deer- 
hound. It is doubtful whether this is feasible, 
for, although the deerhound cross would prob- 
ably have produced a fleeter, more lightly built 
and narrower headed dog, it also seems likely 
that the age-old hound instinct to hunt and 
kill by pulling down a beast by a hold on its 
throat or flanks would have been very un- 

desirable in a herding dog. 

| The word collie—sometimes written colly 
or colley—is in itself something of a mystery. 
Shakespeare, without thought of dogs, wrote 
“Brief as the lightning in the collied sky,’ 
presumably meaning black or darkly clouded. 
Sir Walter Scott, describing an incident in 1745, 
wrote of “‘a relay of curs called collies,’”’? which 
leads one to wonder whether, in fact, the word 
was only comparatively recently applied ex- 
clusively to dogs used for herding. 

Stories of the great intelligence of all sheep- 
dogs and of their devotion to their masters and 
ability to work are so numerous that they would 
fill several volumes, but unfortunately we get 
very little in the way of a description of the dog 
himself. Had he the broad head, harsh coat and 
heavy bone of the sheepdog, or the longer, 
narrower head, lighter body and somewhat 
softer coat of the collie? Burns wrote of Luath, 
the ploughman’s collie: 

His honest, sonsie, bawsent face, 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his tousie back 
Weel clad wt’ coat o’ glossy black ; 
His gawsie tail, wv’ upward curl, 
Hung oer his hurdies wiv’ a swirl. 

But James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
much of whose work dealt with shepherds and 
their dogs, has little to say about the dog’s 

appearance. One clue, however, lies in a 
painting by J. Barker of Bath (1769-1847) 
entitled Spanish Shepherds brought to Pythouse 
with Merino Sheep. The black and white dog 
that stands by the two reclining shepherd lads 
is obviously of the collie type. The-first im- 
portations of merino sheep were made in 1787 
and more arrived in 1791, but the experiment 
was not successful. There is reason to believe 
‘that the first merino sheep went to Pythouse in 


| ie is impossible to say when the collie type 


BORDER COLLIE. 


Wiltshire. Although it is 
possible that the dog, like 
thesheepand shepherds, 
was an importation, this 
does not seem likely. 
Therefore, there are 
some grounds for assum- 
ing that dogs recognis- 
able ascollies were work- 
ing sheep in the west of 
England at the end of 
the 18th century. 

By the second half 
of the 19th century a 
transformation had 
taken place and the 
Highland, or Scotch, 
collie had become an 
aristocrat among dogs, 
a favourite in the house 
and popular in the show- 


ring. Show specimens 
fetched high prices 
and breeders in the 
United States were 
clamouring to buy 
our best collies. This, 
however, was not 


the dog who would travel miles over the hills to 
find one missing sheep, who worked from dawn 
to dusk whether there was deep snow on the 
ground or heat and dust in the shearing pens, 
and whose intuitive knowledge of his master’s 
thoughts and wishes bordered on the uncanny. 
A new breed had been born. 

The patronage of Mr. S. E. Shirley, a 
founder member jn 1873 of the Kennel Club, 
did much to help the progress of the collie in his 
newrdle. Two of Mr. Shirley’s best known dogs, 
Trefoil and Tricolour, brothers but from dif- 
ferent litters, were the great-grandsons of his 
shepherd’s dog. Six generations of breeding for 
appearance rather than purpose produced the 
dog from whom a vast number of future win- 
ning collies descended—the black and tan dog 
Rutland, who was a grandson of Cockie, a dog 
of unknown parentage and many owners but 
a progenitor of many early winning collies. 

Not everything went smoothly with the 
development of the show collie, for considerable 
trouble was caused by ill-advised crosses with 
gordon setters and, later, with borzois, who it 
was considered would help to produce dogs of 
lighter colours and yet narrower heads. The 
founding of the Collie Club in 1881 did much to 
promote the breeding of true collies. Although 
there were differences of opinion as to whether 
the requirements for coat, ear carriage and 
leanness of skull were not being emphasised to 
the detriment of practical considerations such 


A dog that can work under perfect control while using its own 
brain and initiative 


A ROUGH-COATED COLLIE. 


come-back, and breed registrations have risen steadily for the past 


ON SHOW 


The collie. is staging a slight 


seven years 


as good feet, bone and movement, there is no 
doubt that both varieties of the show collie— 
the rough and smooth coated—became, and 
still are, creatures of great beauty. 

In the hey-day of their popularity collies 
commanded very high prices. Ch. Ormskirk 
Emerald changed hands for £1,300, and Ch. 
Christopher and Ch. Sefton Hero both crossed 
the Atlantic for sums above the £1,000 mark. 
This was big money at the beginning of the 
century. 

Temperament was the cause of the collie’s 
fall from favour. By about 1904 there was 
mention of some dogs being shy and suspicious. 
Breeders were not quick enough to see the 
writing on the wall or to realise that most of 
the puppies they bred were bought for pets and 
companions. Since the shy and nervous dog 
is the one who snaps, word soon went round that 
collies were unreliable, unsafe with children 
and even downright treacherous. Thus the 
hey-day of the collie was over. 

At the present time the collie is staging a 
slight come-back. The breed registrations have 
risen steadily for the past seven years, although 
they are still quite a distance from the top of 
the popularity list. There is also a distinct 
increase in interest in the graceful, smooth- 
coated variety, who have always been the poor 
relations of more showy  rough-coated 
brethren, 

In discussing collies one must not overlook 
the little Shetland sheepdog, who also was, 
originally, a working breed—small, rough and 
tough. Since the breed became known on the 
mainland they have been polished and furbished 
until they are now perfect show collies in 
miniature and deservedly popular. 

There are still many thousands of collies 
working with sheep to-day. Generally classed 
together under the designation working 
collies, there are still two types—the Welsh 
and the Border. Both are usually black and 
white in colour and of much smaller size than 
their show relations. A stud book is kept by the 
International Sheepdog Society that carries 
the particulars of those dogs who compete in 
the trials held in various parts of the country. 
Those who like to see dogs’ working under perfect 
control, while using their own brains and 
initiative, under conditions that approximate 
to the natural, should make a point of attending 
one of these trials. 

Working collies have proved their adapta- 
bility by the excellent performances of some 
who have been trained for obedience work, while 
others have done well as guide dogs for the 
blind. But whatever their shape or form, 
British shepherds’ dogs have, from time 
immemorial, given faithful service to mankird. 
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HE end of the year brings for each indi- 

vidual golfer reflections on the past and 

resolutions for the future. Similarly there 
are reflections and resolutions to be made about 
our golf in general. Whenever we don’t win, as 
is rather frequently the case, we are told by 
frantic persons that something must be done 
and that quickly to restore the standard of 
British golf, and so on. I feel inclined to ask 
whether it really matters so very much if our 
players, whether professional or amateur, do 
not win. They seem to me to play pretty well 
and to have done their best; and what more 
can we ask of them? In the Open Championship 
they had to face the best that America, Australia 
and South Africa could send against them. The 
invaders won, not by a great deal, but they 
definitely won, and the world won’t come to an 
end on that account. It is up to the individual 
player to do his best to improve, to hit the ball 
squarer, as we are now told is the point, or take 
any other step that seems best to him, but there 
is no reason for trying to devise some remedy 
for what,-at the worst, is not a. national disaster. 


British Temperamental Weaknesses 


Obviously it must be particularly difficult 
to suggest a cure for the purely temperamental 
weaknesses that seem to beset British teams. 
There is that blessed old Walker Cup, for 
example, which brought us such grievous dis- 
appointment at Muirfield two summers ago. 
There seems no doubt that British sides as a 
whole are bad starters. They seem to allow 
themselves a little period of grace at the 
beginning, whereas the Americans jump right 
into their stride from the word go, and get a 
short lead that it is very hard work to get 
back from them; likewise they are apt, as 
statistics show, to ease off a little on the last 
few holes at the end of the first round, as if the 
prospect of lunch unmanned them. A delightful 
prospect it undoubtedly is, but one must not 
think about it too much but rather fight bitterly 
till the hour of release has come. As they often 
repeat again their fault of starting badly in the 
second round, lunch appears to have a good deal 
to answer for, but this is a weakness that can 
hardly be overcome by combined action in a 
tournament of 18-hole matches, as I have seen 
suggested, since they demand a good start. It 
seems to me a matter in which each player must 
make his own good resolution and try very hard 
to keep it. I do not personally believe any form 
of general discipline will do it. 

In the Amateur Championship we often see 
a leading player with an opponent of no great 
stature starting very languidly and getting a 
hole or two down or even more. Then as a rule 
he perks up, gets the holes back and wins. But 


sometimes the inspired opponent will not let 
them come back, and then we have what the 
newspapers will describe as a surprising defeat 
of so-and-so. I can think of one very fine 
amateur golfer who is apt to be three or more 
holes down at the turn and then comes with a 
sustained spurt and wins afterall. It isa gallant 
feat, but ought not to have been necessary and 
would not have been if he had started properly. 
There at least is one weakness that each golfer 
ought to be able to cure for himself. 

Sometimes a whole team can simultaneously 
be overcome by some temperamental weakness. 
Such was, I think, the case with the American 
team in the Ryder Cup, match at Lindrick, 
wherein we gained so unexpected and joyful a 
victory. It would be too strong language to say 
that the whole American side cracked at once, 
but there would be a good deal of truth in it. 
The British side attacked most bravely, and 
their adversaries were taken by surprise and 
gave way. It is the sort of thing that seems to 
me to happen rather too much in the English 
side in the internationals. Last year they all 
played badly against Ireland and let themselves 
be beaten. This autumn they made a terrible 
start against Scotland by losing the first four 
foursomes. They played up nobly in the singles 
and saved the match, but I am reminded of 
one of Arthur Croome’s stories about W. G. 
Somebody missed a vital catch, whereupon 
Middlesex made a recovery and only a great 
innings by W. G. himself saved the day for 
Gloucestershire. Afterwards the criminal of the 
missed catch apologised. “‘What I say,” said 
the Doctor, “is that we never hadn’t ought to 
have been put to it.” So that England side 
ought not to have been put to it at Turnberry, 
and, since it looks to me as if British sides in the 
immediate future will be largely drawn from 
that English side, I wish they would not have 
these sudden weaknesses. 


Nicklaus’s Prodigious Play 


The British team did fairly, but no more 
than fairly, well in the Eisenhower Trophy 
at Merion. The leading Briton, Michael 
Bonallack, was 27 strokes behind the American 
Nicklaus who won, and he was likewise beaten 
by three other Americans, two Australians and 
one player each from New Zealand, South 
Africa and Mexico. Yet for three rounds he 
had been the hero of our side and only fell off 
a little in the fourth, when all had been long 
since lost. I must add that Nicklaus’s golf on 
this occasion is just about the best I ever heard 
or dreamed of. Beman, our Amateur Champion 
last year and American Champion this year, was 
second with a score of '282 and that heaven 
knows sounds good enough; but it was 13 
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strokes behind Nicklaus’s 269—66, 67, 68 and 
68. Prodigious! 

It is not a very inspiriting job to pick a 
Walker Cup side to play against people like this, 
but still our selectors have got to tackle it, and 
I have no doubt they will throw their whole 
souls into it. They have two losses to mourn 
since 1958, for Guy Wolstenholme has announced 
himself as a professional and Reid Jack declared 
last summer that he had retired. There are two 
good ones gone, and who are left? Carr, Sewell, 
Shepperson, Lunt, Bonallack, Marsh; Perowne, 
who played last time, has faded a little, and so. 
have Thirlwell and Caldwell. Scotland provides 
the admirable Walker, who would have played 
two years ago but for his accident. There is 
likewise Saddler, who has had a good season, 
and I am told that Munro is good, and another 
possible is Shade. I doubt if Ireland can provide 
anyone but the great Carr, and from Wales I 
doubt if Squirrel is good enough, though he is - 
a resolute player and a difficult man to beat. 
The prospect really does not look any better 
than it did in 1958—rather less good, in fact. } 
It seems to me that England has another likely | 
young man in Martin Christmas, who has played _ 
wonderfully well all through the year; andIonly — 
hope that the selectors can unearth some buried | 
talent somewhere, for they will certainly want it. 


New Master: Golfer 


The professionals have done various good 
things at various times. Christy O’Connor began 
brilliantly, but then fell off, and the consistent 
Hunt was top of the tree in the end and always 
there or thereabouts. A new Master Golfer 
appeared in the form of Hitchcock, who played 
wonderfully well at Sunningdale and got the | 
best of a terrific finish with Faulkner and 
Jacobs. By all accounts he thoroughly deserved 
his win, for he has worked at his game like a 
Trojan. It was particularly pleasant to see 
Jacobs coming to the fore again, for he was the 


hero of the Ryder Cup match five or six years | 


ago and then relapsed a little, but he has always 
been a fine player. This year he has also been 
something of a political leader in the great 
question of the tournament players and the 
P.G.A. Committee. Everybody must be glad 
that this was peacefully settled, the tournament 
men getting the representation they wanted and 
all being, as we may now hope, calm and bright. 

There is nothing more to be said about the 
Open Championship, because the overseas men 
were leading all the time and never looked 
likely to be caught. Nagle and Palmer made a 
great finish of it, worthy of the Centenary 
Championship. How different from that that 
old Willie Park won at Prestwick a hundred 
years ago! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PIGEONS SCARED OF 
GUNFIRE 


eee Niall’s remarks in your 

issue of December 8 on the effect of 
explosive sounds on birds reminded 
me of the pigeons in Venice, before 
the war. 

There would be literally thou- 
sands walking on the floor of St. Mark’s 
Square, and on the buildings around, 
and when the 12 o’clock gun was fired 
every day all the birds would fly as if 
terrified into the air. They never 
seemed to get accustomed to the 
sudden noise. 

Their sudden rising in crowds 
would cause such a draught that once 
I saw the skirts and petticoats of a 
woman who was feeding the birds at 
her feet whirled up round her waist. 
One would have expected this daily 
gunfire to be ignored by _ the 
pigeons, but it seems that is not so.— 
Dororny S. Evitr (Miss), Perrymead, 
Dilwyn, Herefordshire. 


OLD TRADE SIGNS 


Str,—With reference to recent letters 
on trade signs, about 50 years ago 
there was a noted firm of furriers in 


Birmingham that had a brown bear, 
standing on its hind legs, at the 
entrance to the shop. There was also 
a model of a man’s right arm holding 
a mallet tipped with gold, which was 
the sign that gold-beating was done 
on the premises—W. M. Marsu, 
Heatherbank, Chislehurst, Kent. 


MERMAID OR HARLOT ? 


Sir,—As a member of the Byrn> 
family, whose crest is a mermaid, f 
should like to answer Mr. G. R. Sayer 
(Correspondence, December 1), who 
evidently misunderstands the smile 
in an Irish eye. Because our mermaid 
(and whoever saw a harlot the likes 
of her) has a curly tail and turns up 
in France, it in no way signifies that 
the lady is depraved. Indeed, were 
this so, what would she be doing in a 
Devon church at all? 

No sir! Our mermaid is just a 
high-spirited colleen that gets around 
like the best of us. On behalf of the 
fierce tribes of Wicklow, thanks be to 
Mr. E. G. D. Byrne, of Weybridge, 
for defending the family honour and 
the gaiety of our mermaids. 

One further point. Ulster King 
of Arms says our mermaid is “all 


proper,’’ so she cannot possibly be a 
harlot.—Darune M. F. Byrne, 31, 
Orchard Drive, Woking, Surrey. 


PREVENTING ANNUAL 
FLOODS 


S1rR,—This autumn disastrous and 
widespread floods have covered vast 
areas of the United Kingdom as a 
result of excessively heavy rainfall. 
Such disasters have not been confined 
to the year 1960: 1959 was a very dry 
year, yet it finished with reports of 
widespread floods and the same is true 
of the preceding years. 

The towns and villages lying in 
the lower reaches of rivers have been 
there for centuries. Had floods been 
so frequent and intensive in olden 
times, all dwellings and public build- 
ings would have gravitated to higher 
ground. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the climate has changed so suddenly. 
Modern land development and farm 
practice over the last few decades has 
tended to increase drainage of ponds, 
farm lands and excavation of ditches 
with modern machines. ; 

Is the cumulative effect of this 
over the vast total acreage of farm 
land fully realised? The fields, ponds, 


hedges and ditches were natural | 
absorbers of rainfall and acted as 
reservoirs slowly releasing the excess 
to the rivers. Now the water is free | 
to race away and the lower reaches | 
are too narrow to carry it away. 

There would seem to be only two 
solutions for the prevention of low- 
level flooding. One is the widening of | 
the rivers in the lower reaches above 
the tide level to enable the greater 
flow to be absorbed. Naturally this | 
involves either the demolition of 
riverside houses and streets or the | 
construction of by-passing canals.” 
Secondly, a “‘buffer’’ delaying effect 
could be obtained by the construction | 
of artificial storage lakes in the upper 
reaches on areas of unproductive land. 

It would appear to be an urgent 
problem, requiring the Government to 
co-ordinate the actions of county 
councils, drainage boards and water | 
conservancy bodies.—F. G. HOLBROOK, 
(Lt.-Col. Retd.), The Lodge, Ramelton, | 
Co. Donegal, Eive. a 


SQUATTERS’ RIGHTS 


S1r,—I should be grateful for infor- 

mation on the origin and meaning of 

the term squatters’ rights, when 
: \ 


* 


used in connection with old property. 
This old farm-house has been des- 
cribed to us as a squatter’s house 
since we uncovered and restored an 
old open fireplace, which we are also 
informed dates back to the 16th cen- 
tury.— OWEN E. OrGan, Home Farm, 
off Vicarage Road, Bishopsworth, 
Bristol. 

{Our legal correspondent writes: 
The origin of the term squatters’ 
right is this: he that occupies 
(“squats on’’) a piece of land or a 
building that is regarded as land with- 
out let or hindrance from anyone, 
without anyone’s permission and with- 
out paying any rent, becomes under 
most systems of law the absolute 
owner. Under English law the pre- 
scriptive period is 12 years. If, there- 
fore, one has occupied land as one’s 
own for the requisite time, no one 
could claim such a fireplace; if one 
has not had adverse possession for that 
period, there is a remote possibility of 
someone else being able to establish a 
right of property in the fireplace.—ED. | 


PICTURES FROM A 
SCRAPBOOK 


Sir,—Can any of your readers give 
me information on the age and history 
of the originals from which the 
enclosed photographs were taken? 
The scraps are many in number and 
of various subjects and the colouring 
is in perfect condition. 


They include scenes, figures, 
monkeys, dressed as men and women, 
and giants. 


The scraps were bought by my 
grandfather. I do not know the date 
or place of sale at which they were 
bought.—J. Cortins (Miss), New 
Park Road, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
FEATHERS 


S1r,—I hate to destroy a legend, the 
more so as the hero of the legend has, 
for many years, been a favourite char- 
acter of mine; but I would point out 
to Mr. Godfrey Loring (Correspond- 
ence, November 10) the following facts. 

First, Squire Loring, the principal 
character of two books by Conan 
Doyle, was not present at the Battle of 
Crécy; in fact, his first major action 
was as squire to Sir John Chandos at 
the Battle of Poitiers. Second, the 
coat of Conan Doyle’s Loring family 
was five roses (not feathers) gules on 
afield azure. Third, Squire Loring was 
knighted by the Black Prince after the 
Battle of Poitiers. Fourth, Froissart— 
on whom Conan Doyle drew freely for 
his stories—makes no mention of any- 
one at either Crécy or Poitiers by the 
name of Loring. 

Apropos of the village of Crécy, 
may I draw the attention of your read- 
ers to the condition of the shrine 
raised by Eleanor of Aquitaine to 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Jean sans 
Terres? The last time I visited the 
village I was shocked at its dilapidated 
condition (ironically, it stands within 


‘ 
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a very few yards of a modern monu- 
ment to John of Bohemia). 

Is it not possible for some action 
to be taken to restore this memorial 
to a reasonable condition, although 
unfortunately its setting cannot be 
altered?—A. Mertprum (Mrs.), 94, 
Belvedere Court, London, S.W.15. 


SIR NIGEL’S FAMILY 


Sir,—At the time of the Battle of 
Crécy Sir Nigel would be about ten 
years of age. Sir Nigel’s father, Sir 
Eustace Loring, was killed (I quote) 
“nine years before this chronicle opens 
upon the poop of a Norman galley at 
the sea fight of Sluys.”’ Sir Nigel’s 
grandfather, Sir Nele Loring, was 
killed (I quote) “‘before the Scottish 
spearmen at Stirling.” 

The only European king Sir Nigel 
had dealings with was King John of 
France, whom Sir Nigel unhorsed dur- 
ing the last desperate stage of the 
Battle of Poitiers, for which deed he 
was knighted on the field by the Black 
Prince.—Joun R. Barron, Lawnfield, 
Swanlow Lane, Winsford, Cheshive. 


ODD HAPPENINGS AT 
MOUNT EDGCUMBE 


From Baron Porcelli 

Srr,—In connection with the article 
of December 22, by Mark Girouard 
and myself, on Mount Edgcumbe, 
Cornwall, there are two stories about 
the Edgcumbe family that I was not 
able to include in the article for 
reasons of space, but that I thought 
might be of interest to your readers. 


See letter: Odd Happenings at Mount Edgcumbe 


[The second article on Mount Edg- 
cumbe appears on page 1598. ] 

They ynrst\ concerns: the Ist 
Lord Edgcumbe (died in 1758) and 
his dog; the two are shown together 
in the portrait by Reynolds, of which 
I enclose an engraving; the picture 
was unhappily destroyed during the 
war. Lord Edgcumbe was devoted to 
his great dog, and he to his master, 
So when at length the dog died, his 
lordship, very upset, decided not to 
be parted from him even in death. 
Accordingly the dog’s skeleton was 
put in the Garden House in the Lower 
Garden at Mount Edgcumbe, where 
his lordship used to spend much of his 
time, and where he would be able to 
gaze at his old friend and companion. 
There it remained until quite recently, 
when, as it was found to be falling to 
pieces, the present Earl decided to 
have it buried in the Lower Garden. 

Not long afterwards the Garden 
House was occupied by a cousin of the 
Earl, who, with his wife, was on a visit 
from New Zealand. Although she had 
never heard of the dog’s skeleton, his 
wife told me that on several occasions, 
when returning from walks, she had 
distinctly heard just behind her the 
sound of heavy panting, as if some 
large animal, possibly a dog, was at 
her heels, apparently waiting for the 
door to open. Yet when she turned 
round, nothing could be seen, 

When a boy of 14, I was told so 
exciting a story by the then Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe that I have never 
forgotten it. It concerned an incident 
in the life of Emma, Countess of Mount 


Edgcumbe, shown in the second of the 
enclosed engravings. She was the only 
child of Dr. Gilbert, Archbishop of 
York, and in 1761 married Captain, 
later Admiral, Lord Edgcumbe, who 
in 1789 became the first Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. At some time during their 
married life she developed serious 
symptoms, and the family doctor 
assumed that she was dead. Accord- 
ingly he hastened to bear the sad 
tidings of her death to his lordship, 
who at once began to make arrange- 
ments for her burial in the family 
vault at Maker Parish Church, about 
a mile away on the edge of the Upper 
Park of Mount Edgcumbe. 

On the day of the funeral the 
sexton, who had come to help to place 
the body, clothed only in a sheet, in 
the coffin, saw the Countess’s valuable 
rings and decided to waste no time in 
removing them. Accordingly, when 
it was dark he crept down to the vault 
and, opening the door, began to un- 
screw the coffin by the light of a 
solitary candle. After removing the 
lid he began his task of pulling off the 
rings. Encountering some difficulty, 
he gave a violent pull, and to his 
horror saw the corpse’s eyelids begin 
to flutter and the body itself to move 
slightly. Overcome with fright, he 
rushed wildly outside as fast as his legs 
would carry him, leaving the 
door ajar. Happily, her poor lady- 
ship, after getting over the first shock, 
had quickly grasped the situation, and 
getting out of the coffin only with the 
greatest difficulty, she painfully made 
her way barefooted down a little path 


ITEMS FROM A MID-19th-CENTURY SCRAPBOOK OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


See letter: Pictures from a Scrapbook 
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TWO PAIRS OF FARMS AT THE NORTH END OF BARDSEY ISLAND, IN CARDIGAN BAY. The 
group of farm buildings in the centre serves the four holdings. Beside them are the ruins of the tower of a 


—ever since known as the Countess’s 
Path—towards the house. Eventually 
reaching it, she went round to the out- 
side of the dining-room, where behind 
the shuttered french windows the 
family sat discussing the day’s sad 
events. 

Suddenly a sound like gentle 
tapping was heard on the window- 
pane. At first no one moved, but as 
the sound continued, his lordship, 
whose nerves were already much 
frayed by recent events, at last crossed 
over and slowly opening a shutter, 
looked out and saw a figure in white 
outside. Thinking it was a ghost, he 
uttered a cry of fright, but when the 
figure began to speak in his wife’s well- 
known tones, he tremblingly opened 
the window, and in she walked, none 
the worse for allshe had just undergone. 
The Countess was to live for many years 


BRONZE BUST OF AN UNIDENTIFIED MAN 


See letter: Who was the Sitter? 


after her return from the dead, out- 
living her husband by 12 years.— 
ERNEST PorcELLI, Palazzo Capponi, 
Via dei Bardi 36, Florence. 

{According to another version of 
the story, given in Richard Polwhele’s 
History of Cornwall, this incident 
happened about 1675 to Lady Anne 
Edgcumbe, mother of the Ist Lord 
Edgcumbe, and took place at Cotehele 
House, Cornwall, not at Mount 
Edgcumbe.—Ep.] 


A SAILOR’S TOBACCO 
BOX 


Sir.—With reference to the enquiry in 
Collectors’ Questions of December 1, 
Puzzle of a Tobacco Box, the box is a 


13th-century abbey 
See letter: Farm Buildings of Bardsey 


Dutch sailor’s tobacco box engraved 
after the design of Pieter Holm, a 
teacher of navigation in Amsterdam 
in the second half of the 18th century 
and the author of Stuuwymans Zee- 
metey published in 1784. 

The engraving on the lid is a 
perpetual calendar. In the spaces on 
the right of the bottom line should 
appear the date on which the box was 
made. The figure on the left side 
represents Julius Caesar; the date 
refers to the introduction of the 
Julian Calendar. The figure on the 
right represents Pope Gregory XIII; 
the date is that of the introduction of 
the Gregorian Calendar. 

The table on the bottom of the 
box is designed for calculating the 
speed of a sailing vessel; the engraved 
figure and date represent Amerigo 
Vespucci. One of these boxes has 
been in the possession 
of my family for very 
many years, and. is 
casually referred to as 
“the Dutch  sailor’s 
tobacco box.’’ 

I recently became 
curious as to the signifi- 
cance of the engraving 
on the box, but came to 
a dead end, even on en- 
quiry at the National 
Maritime Museum, at 
Greenwich. 

However, through 
the good offices of a local 
firm of shipping agents I 
was put in touch with 
the owner skipper of a 
Dutch ship trading into 
Plymouth and, in turn, 
through him with Mnr. 
H. Tjepkema, of Gron- 
ingen, lately an instruc- 
tor in navigation and 
mathematics at Gronin- 
gen University. He very kindly gave 
me the clues to these boxes.— 
Stuart H. Lewis, Knill Cross House, 
Millbrook, Cornwall. 

[Two other readers who possess 
Dutch tobacco boxes of a similar kind 
have pointed out that the date below 
the figure of Pope Gregory XIII is 
1482 instead of 1582. This appears to 
have been a mistake on the part of the 
engravers,—ED., | 


WHO WAS THE SITTER? 
Str,—I should be grateful if you or 
your readers could identify the man 
portrayed by the bust shown in the 
accompanying photograph. It is of 
rather more than life size, is in bronze 
and is obviously a single casting 


From the hair style it looks about 
1820-30.—JoHn Harris, 18, Pem- 
bridge Place, London, W.2. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER IN 
ALABASTER 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
fine alabaster figure of St. Christopher 
in Minster Lovell Church, Oxfordshire. 
It is at the foot of the tomb of 
William, Lord Lovell, probably the 
founder of the church. He died about 
1430. The fine manor house close to 
the church, which was taken in hand 
for preservation by the Ministry of 
Works before the war, was probably 


built by Lord Lovell on the 
banks of the Windrush.—M. W., 
Hereford. 
FARM BUILDINGS OF 
BARDSEY 


S1r,—During a recent visit to Bardsey 
Island, in Cardigan Bay, I was greatly 
interested in the style and design of 
the 19th-century farms and buildings. 

With a few exceptions, of which 
only one 18th-century cottage survives, 
all the farms on the island were com- 
pletely rebuilt between 1870 and 1875. 
They are all of stone, either quarried 
or re-used; the dressings are of brick, 
or yellow sandstone robbed from the 
medieval monastery, of which only a 
ruined tower survives. The roofs are 
all sensibly pitched and secured against 
the gales by heavy slate copings. In 
general their appearance is a little coy 
and prim, yet pleasing and homely. 
The rather fussy gables and porches 
produce vertical lines that contrast 
effectively with the surrounding field 
walls. 

What is more interesting, how- 
ever, is the planning. All but two of 
the ten farms are built in semi- 
detached pairs with shared yards—an 
unusual arrangement; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine one more conducive to 
friction between neighbours. At a cur- 
sory glance these yards appear identi- 
cal and symmetrical, but this is not so. 
Each householder was provided with a 
pig-sty, pig kitchen, stable and cow- 
shed, and in some cases a barn with 
threshing-floor and implement shed, 
although the latter was usually shared 
with the churning circle. The two 
larger farms, particularly Plas Bach, 
has accommodation for more cattle. 

Lord Penrhyn’s model village at 
Llandegai, near Bangor, which was built 
in the 1840s, has semi-detached cot- 
tages, but I have not seen farms built 
to this plan, and I should be interested 
to learn of any other examples. Little 
has been written about this enterprise, 


and I hope that in due course some __ 


information will come to light in the 
estate office. ; a 

In 1806 it was recorded that about 
60 people lived on the island, support- 
ing themselves by farming and fishing; 
the lobsters were taken to Liverpool 
by the islanders in their open boats. 
To-day, there are about seven perma- 
nent residents excluding the staff of 
the lighthouse, which was built at the 
extreme south end of the island in 
1821. 

There is a considerable increase 
in the summer population, largely due 
to the Bird Observatory; they occupy 
the two farms called Cristin and the 
school-room, which, like all the build- 
ings on the island, have been very well 
maintained.—D. B. Hacur, Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, 17, 
Queen’s Road, Aberystwyth, Cardigan- 
shire. 


EQUESTRIAN BROTHERS 


Sir,—We were interested in the paint- 
ing reproduced in Collectors’ Questions 
of December 1, under the heading 
Equestrian Conversation Piece, as my 
husband has a copy of the picture here. 

__The boy on the pony is my hus- 
band’ss grandfather, William Henry 
Jeffcock, born in 1831; the boy stand- 
ing by his pony is his younger brother, 
Charles Edward | Jeffcock, born in 
1834. The house in the background is 
High Hazels, Darhall, near Sheffield, 
where the family lived. In 1850 the 
house was altered to the style of an 
Italian villa and it now belongs to the 
Sheffield Corporation. — MARGARET 
Jerrcock (Mrs.), The Grove, Worling- 
ham, Beccles, Suffolk. 


A CHINA EGG 


Srr,—I was interested in Bea Howe’s 
article of November 24, China Eggs 
for Scent and Salt. I have owned one 
for a long time, almost the exact 
pattern of the middle one shown in 
Fig. 4 of the article. The number at 
the base is the same, 28,772. 

Where it came from I have no 
idea.—E. D., Herefordshire. 


ALABASTER STATUE OF ST. 


CHRISTOPHER, IN MINSTER 
LOVELL CHURCH, 
See letter: St. Christopher in Alabaster 
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An interesting and unusually small 


carved wood and gilt console table 


similar to a design by William Kent, 
see Page 283, MacQuoid & Edwards’ 
Dictionary of English Furniture, 
Vol IL, for similar designs. Height 


32 ins. Length 47 ins. Depth 23 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 
TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


HA. IBLAABRAARN & SORS 41D. 
Ce or! 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 


| 


“VERY FINE QUALITY: REGENCY PERIOD SOFA TABLE, IN 
SELECTED VENEERS OF FLAME PATTERN MAHOGANY, 


A REGENCY ROSEWOOD BREAKFRONT DWARF CUPBOARD 


‘NLAID WITH EBONY. AND BRASS AND CONTAINING TWO height 3ft width 6ft. lin. depth 1 ft. 4 ins. 
‘ YRAWERS IN THE FRIEZE. : os Circa 1810 
. Height 28} ins. Length 58 ins. Depth 26} ins. 
: TELEPHONE HYOE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY. LONDON 


G’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Telephone FLAxman 0644 


255 KIN 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Regency Bouse (Walton) Antiques 


Telegraphic Address: REGENCY, TADWORTH. TADWORTH 3060 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


AN EARLY 19th-CENTURY GERMAN PARQUETRY TABLE. £65. 


AN AUSTRIAN TYROL TABLE, GAILY DECORATED WITH FLOWERS. ON 
A RED GROUND. THE REVERSE SIDE SIMILARLY DECORATED, BUT 
WITH A CENTRE PANEL DEPICTING A BIBLICAL SCENE. £55, 


A FRENCH CORNER COMMODE IN THE LOUIS XVI TASTE. KINGWOOD 
WITH EBONISED INLAY AND ORMOLU DECORATION—ORIGINAL 
MARBLE TOP. £85. 


Every article in our showroom is marked clearly with the price. 
18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturday. 


Walton-on-the-Fiill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIIOU ESTAND SEINE 2AR 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Telephone: Caledonian 7617 


A pair of Regency rosewood bookcases. Length 52”. Height 41y”. 


Depth 114”. 
Price £175 De ate 


A handsome pair of 
early 18th century 
carved wood and gilt 
mirrors in fine condition. 
Height 423”. 
Width 454”. Price £110 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 


tiquaties. of 
Cie oe heey Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art ~™ 


A Chinese pottery grain jar, covered in a green glaze with considerable silvery 
iridescence. HAN DYNASTY 206 B.C.-A.D. 220. Height 10% inches 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


WALTER H. WILLSON Eis 


Dealers in Fine Antique Silver 


London 1729 


by Gabriel Sleath 


13 pints 


15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON S.W.1 Tel: WHITEHALL 6463 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


WOE IN WISCONSIN - 


ACRIFICE bidding is a thorny subject. 
Some partners proceed to sulk if you keep 
the rubber alive at a cost of 300; “I don’t 

believe in flag-flying when we’re a game down,” 
they will tell you. And, of course, there is 
something to be said for their attitude. 

Part of the fascination of duplicate lies in 

the fact that any well-judged save shows a 
positive gain on the score-sheet. The calcula- 
tions may be too close for comfort. In a recent 
_ inter-county event, for example, certain East 
players were faced with a typical problem on the 


following deal: 
&j943 
See 


9/665 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
The bidding at several tables went like this: 


South West North East 
‘1No-Trump Nobid Nobid Double 
No bid ‘No bid No bid 


-_ The Six of Hearts was led to the Knave; 
the King followed, and West confirmed a five- 
card suit by playing the Four. East viewed this 
auspicious start with mixed feelings. As the 
No-trump was weak and the dummy abysmal, 
it seemed highly probable that Four Hearts 
(620) was on; the board would thus be lost un- 
less One No-Trump doubled could be defeated 
by four tricks, and that induced East here and 
there to switch to a low Diamond at trick 3. 
South might well have bought the underlead if 
he had held West’s Ten, with a penalty of 900 
as the outcome; as it was, the only hope was to 
try the Queen and pray. He then claimed six 
tricks and cheerfully conceded one down. 

East-West, in fact, were fixed by the No- 
Trump opening; even with best defence, the 
maximum penalty was 500. Also, there was no 
rational way of getting to their game. From 
West’s angle his partner’s hand could have been 
weaker and far less suitable for a Heart contract; 
had he taken out the double, he stood to ex- 
change a certain plus score for a minus. 

This week’s star exhibit was supplied by an 
American reader, Mr. B. R. Cowley, who held 
the South cards towards the end’ of a pairs 
tournament in Madison, Wisconsin :— 


@QI6 
9Q74 
OATS 
mAT54 
e954 @K8732 
2 105 N o. 
6105432 |W FE] 6976 
& 1072 s &KOI983 
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Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

One can safely assume that East-West had 
_ reached a stage where the only hope was to play 
for miracles. Carried away by his three Tens, 
West saw fit to open One Diamond. Only once 
in a blue moon will such a gambit succeed in 
putting the opponents off their stroke, but this 
proved to be a pretty good moment. 

Put yourself in South’s place. Your partner 
shows some 15-17 points by overcalling with 
One No-Trump. East bids Two Spades. Obyi- 
ously, you want to be in Six Hearts if North has 
one Ace and in Seven No-Trumps if he has two 
Aces. How do you find out? 

The answer is not so simple as you may 
think. I asked various experts how they would 
read a bid of Four No-Trumps in this situation, 
and their opinion was unanimous: non-conven- 
tional. West’s opening bid has been exposed, 


-Nobid No bid 


but Four No-Trumps sounds like a natural slam 
try based on some 16 or 17 points. Personally, 
I feel that the possibility of an Ace-enquiry can- 
not be entirely dismissed; after all, South’s 
failure to double Two Spades at the score is a 
straw in the wind. 

Would it help, then, if South bid Three 
Spades and followed up with Four No-Trumps 
over North’s likely reply of Three No-Trumps? 
One or two of my colleagues thought there 
would be more case for suspecting an asking bid, 
but it was agreed that Four No-Trumps would 
still be ambiguous; it could merely mean that 
he had allowed for a possible suit fit that would 
offer a superior play for a slam. 

There is only one real solution. Many lead- 
ing players use the Gerber convention after a 
No-Trump call by their partner. For example, 
Four No-Trumps over an opening bid of One or 
Two No-Trumps is natural; but Four Clubs asks 
the opener to declare his Aces in the Blackwood 
manner, with Four Diamonds denying an Ace, 
Four Hearts showing one Ace, and so on. Thus, 
had South been playing Gerber on the hand 
under discussion, a bid of Four Clubs and a reply 
of Four Spades would have led to the optimum 
contract, Seven No-Trumps. 

As it was, this was a veritable tale of woe. 
South could not take the slightest risk of 
stopping short of a slam, and the auction took 
a dramatic turn: 


South West North East 
1 Diamond 1 No-Trump 2 Spades 

6 Hearts No bid No bid 7 Diamonds 
Double No bid 
No bid No bid 

East showed himself to be a pretty shrewd 
operator. In spite of holding a King-Queen and 
a King, he rightly surmised that Six Hearts was 
on; his partner evidently had a point count of 
zero, but there might be a save if he had the 
decency to hold a six-card suit. In other words, 
since Six Hearts would score 1,430, all would be 
well provided Seven Diamonds doubled did not 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


cost more than 1,400. A saving of 30 points is 
no great triumph at rubber bridge, but it may 
be worth a packet of match points in a duplicate 
pairs contest. 

You will note that South did his best by 
passing over Seven Diamonds. North knew that 
he was being implored to bid Seven Hearts, and 
he could see three vital cards in his hand; but he 
had the minimum for his No-Trump overcall, 
and he could hardly be blamed for caning the 
optimist on his left. 

Let us now study the mathematics of the 
situation. The other North-South pairs, bidding 
under more normal conditions, were bound to 
score 2,220 in Seven No-Trumps; but Mr. Cowley 
and partner, thanks to East’s heroic effort, had 
a chance to do even better. If they could hold 
West to five tricks, a score of 2,300 would yield 
a clear top on the board. 


North led the Four of Hearts and dummy 
ruffed, At trick 2 the King of Clubs was cap- 
tured’ by North, who returned the suit. West 
took a good view in playing a low Club from 
dummy. South ruffed, cashed his other Diamond 
honour, and perforce had to lead a Heart, so a 
tuff in dummy gave West another welcome 
trick. The defenders had'to grit their teeth when 
he made two more with the Queen of Clubs and 
a Club ruff. Then came the critical moment. 

West led a Spade, and North’s play of the 
Knave was probably an error. The King lost to 
the Ace, and this is how Mr. Cowley finishes his 
story: “I foolishly didn’t cash the Ten of Spades; 
instead, I led another Heart. You can guess 
what happened. West ruffed and led a Spade; 
up went my partner’s Queen and down came my 
Renee 

The last trick was won by the Nine of 
Spades; West thus got out for a mere seven 
down, and a potential top for North-South 
became a cold bottom. I should add, perhaps, 
that West’s opening bid is not recommended for 
rubber bridge players. Some partners do not 
take kindly to a penalty of 2,000 points. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1605, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 11 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, January 4, 1961. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1604. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 22, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Cocktail-shaker; 8, Stingo; 9, Niggard; 12; 
16, Crescent; 17, } 
18, Entwined; 20, Ether; 23, Swing music; 24, Diva; 26, En- 
globe; 27, Nimrod; 29, Pneumatic drill. DOWN.—2, poesens 
? e 
letter day; 10, Abate; 11, Chimney-sweep; 4, Robing-room, 
16, Cid; 17, Tegument; 19, Thing; 21, Hair oil; 22; Picnic; 


High; 13, Balustrade; 15, Mango; 


3, Kind; 4, Amoral; 5, Languors; 6, High tastes; 


25, Emir. 


1605 , 


ACROSS 
Just the hole for thirsty holiday-makers! (8, 5) 
10. The speaker seems doubtful whether he can be 
pleasant (7) 
. One of the seven hills of Rome (7) 
12. Robs and in another way does slip (8) 
13. The crusher or the crushed? (6) 
15. Each of its supporters gets into a flap (10, 5) 
17. Statistics delivered in metaphorical languazé 
(7, 2, 6 
21. Contortions will make it scan (6) 
22. West Country town where H.P. prevails? (8) 
25. Grand stuff! (7) 
26. “Round many western 


>) 


have I been”’ 
—Keats (7) 
27. Not exclusively a Teutonic complaint (6, 7) 
DOWN 
2. It might be taken for a girl, wrongly'(5) 
3. Bring me back to cook and cause ructions! (7) 
4, His ideas, especially if political, are firmly 
held (10) 
5. “O Lady! We receive but what we —— 
—Coleridge (4) 
. Daniel, the super-heavyweight (7) 
. An artist studies a 15 perhaps (9) 
. Keep the cur out! Well, he’s chained (6) 
. English for the French between Dover and 
Calais (6) 
It is apt to forestall the commendation of 
others (10) 


” 
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16. For a nice airy walk (9) 

17. A sailor at hand with a florin, but he doesn’t 
seem very able-bodied! (6) 

18. Is the change a miracle when the Dutch do 


it? (7) 
ee 19. Uses the hands and gets the feet wet (7) 
20, Fair enough, the egg-collectors exclaim (6) 
eS ee 23. Strained question for grammarians (9) 
e 24. A French and an English article of no great 
SMES bulk (4) 
Nore.—This competition does not apply to the United 
States. 
ae 
Lis; The winner of Crossword No. 1603 is 


Mr. C. A. Williamson, 
Downlands, 
Guildford, 
Surrey. 
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The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 

the United Kingdom, the 

British Commonwealth, and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EG 2 


Come Wind— 
Come Rain! 


This is the ideal jacket for keeping 
snug and warm in biting winds and 
weeping skies. Beautifully tailored in 
natural sheepskin with luxurious 
sueded finish, and well designed and 
stylish patch pockets. 


The sheepskin lining turned out- 
wards on the collar adds a, touch 
of contrasting smartness. Although 
designed for comfort, appearance has 
not been sacrificed—you look good 
and feel good. 


A luxurious coat at 
a discount-price. That’s 
what buying direct means 
—real money saving, a 
BETTER coat at less 
cost. Choose from de- 
lightful shades of tan, 
brown. One of the lovely 
models from our illustrat- 
ed Brochure, which we 
shall be happy to send you 
FREE on request. 


7 DAYS APPROVAL 


Sizes 36 to 40 lengths 


26”/28” - 16 gns. 
28”/30 . 17 gns. 
30”/32” . 18 gns. 


Larger sizes to order. 
Choose wisely— 
Choose the best. 


Any garment sent on approval for 7 days 
against Cheque or Money Order. 
Garments can be inspected by Personal 
Callers. 


Obtainable only from U LSTRA 66 RED LION STREET, W.C.1 CHAncery 5378/9 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


RECORD PRICES 


OST people connected with 
M real estate are pretty well 

convinced that 1960 has been 
an outstanding year in the property 
market, and this view is confirmed by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner, a leading firm of estate 
agents, who, in their annual report, 
state that the past twelve months 
have seen great activity, with an 
unsatisfied demand for almost every 
type and size of property. Prices 
realised for building land and agri- 
cultural estates have far exceeded 
previous peaks, and though the report 
sounds a mild warning note when it 
says that the cut-back of production in 
some industries and the recent decline 
in the Ordinary Share Index may 
result in some hesitation in switching 
funds from Stock Exchange securities 
to real estate, it records the view that 
the long-term outlook for property is 
as good as, or better than, that for 
industrial shares. 


Scarcity of Large Estates 


es to individual types of 
property, Messrs. Strutt and Par- 
ker, Lofts and Warner state that, as 
in 1959, comparatively few large 
estates came on to the market, and 
owing to the number of buyers there 
has been no difficulty about selling. 
Their main difficulty has been 
to advise clients what price to accept 
In fact, they found that the best 
solution generally was to submit pro- 
perties to auction, and further that 
most estates sold better as a whole 
than could have been expected had 
they been divided into lots. The 
reason for this was that for every 
agricultural estate that came on to the 
market there were several buyers who 
were interested in purchasing for their 
own occupation, for investment, for 
the shooting and fishing, or for a 
combination of all three. 

“Such buyers,’ says the report, 
“have been prepared to pay a price in 
excess of the break-up value of an 
estate in order to get what they want. 
This development is beneficial as it is 
likely to be conducive to gcod estate 
management and tends to preserve the 
amenities of the countryside.” 


Demand for Shooting 


HERE the firm have been 

instructed to act for intending 
purchasers of a country estate the 
problem‘ of advising has been even 
more difficult, and they have often 
found it helpful to tell a client, first, 
the value of an estate of let farms on 
the basis of their capitalised rental 
values,- and, second, the extent to 
which that value is likely to be 
exceeded in the open market owing to 
imponderable considerations such as 
the personal interests and circum- 
stances of other potential buyers. In 
this connection they confirm that the 
demand for really good shooting has 
been one of the most important factors 
in creating exceptionally high prices 
during the year. 

Good farms with possession are 
also extremely difficult to acquire, and 
when one does come on to the market 
it is usually offered by auction and 
realises a price on which the potential 
farm income offers a very low return. 


Tempting Offers for Country 
Houses 


ANY of the remarks made about 
agricultural estates also apply to 
country houses. For these also the 
demand has been stronger than for 
many years; mainly owing to scarcity, 
they have commanded exceptionally 
high prices, a large proportion of those 
advertised for auction having been 
sold well in advance owing to a 
tempting offer having been received. 
The important factors to-day in 
the purchase of a country house, 
according to the report, are its 


position and the cost of maintenance. 
Buyers, it seems, are not afraid of a 
large capital outlay provided that the 
annual cost of upkeep is low and the 
house can be run with a minimum of 
staff. Accordingly, size is not neces- 
sarily important, provided that the 
house has labour-saving equipment. 


‘Town Property and Building 
Land 

VAILABILITY of credit always 
has a direct effect on the value of 
urban property for an investment, and 
the review says that the general 
tightening of credit restrictions and 
the rise in interest rates have caused 
investors to seek a slightly higher 
yield. The margin is not, however, 


great, for, ‘whereas a yield of 6 per __ 


cent. was on the verge of being 
reached last year, from 64 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. is now required on the 
best rack rental properties.” 
Institutions have continued to 
ally themselves to developers by pro- 


yading large sums, but they now tend | 


to leave the selection and development 
of properties more to the developers 
and are content in some cases to act 
merely as financial partners. Indeed, 
so many arrangements of this nature 
have been entered into that some 
developers are finding that they have 
left it rather late to achieve a “‘tie-up.”” 

The demand for bare sites and 
land ripe for residential development 


has been insatiable, and prices have,in  } 


consequence, been very high, but the 
report suggests that values may soon 
level off. In general, rents of shops and 
offices in the City and West End of 
London continue to rise, though the 
development of de-centralised office 
buildings at rentals varying from 
12s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. a sq. ft. are ex- 
pected, in the long run, to exercise a 
stabilising effect because traffic con- 
gestion, car-parking difficulties and 
higher fares on public transport will 
increase the demand for de-centralised 
offices in carefully selected localities 
and positions. 


Big Premiums for Luxury Flats 


OMMENTING on the market for 

town houses and flats, the review 
says that buyers are becoming in- 
creasingly selective, and that whereas 
second-class property (for example, a 
Victorian house indifferently converted 
to maisonettes) has declined in value, 
“some quite spectacular premiums” 
have been obtained for luxury flats. 
This trend is attributed to the inci- 


dence of surtax, inasmuch as itis the — 


heavy surtax payer who is attracted 
by the prospect of buying, as opposed 
to renting, a flat. In other words, “he 
can afford, and competes for, the best.” 


PRE-CHRISTMAS SALES 


xX is customary, there was little 
doing in the market just before 
Christmas. However, Messrs. jackson- 
Stops and Staffs, of Newmarket, and 
Messrs. Edwin Watson and Son suc- 
cessfully auctioned Parsonage Farm, 
a small Tudor house with 13 acres and 
good stabling situated at Ugley, Essex, 
on behalf of Miss R. Crossman, who - 
has bought a property at Newmarket 
in order to be nearer her racing 
interests. The price paid was £15,000. 

Another property that changed 
hands a short time before the begin- 
ning of the Christmas holidays was 
Heale House, a Georgian house with a 
16th-century wing standing in 43 
acres at Curry Rivel, near Langport, 
Somerset. This was the second occa- 
sion within four months that the place 
had changed hands before auction, 
having been, until last August, occu- 
pied by the late Mrs. E. D. Davison 
for approximately 30 years. Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff, of Yeovil, — 
and Messrs. T. R. G. Lawrence and 
Son were the agents. 


PROCURATOR. 
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FARM WAGES STILL 
TOO FAR BEHIND 


TARTING on January 2 the 
minimum wage for men in 
agriculture rises to £8 9s. for a 

46-hour week. The overtime rate 
goes to 5s. 6d. an hour. Few farmers 
will say that the men they employ are 
not worth this money, compared with 
men working in other industries. 
Indeed, the actual earnings of men on 
the farm, while they are more than this 
minimum rate makes them appear, 
are still too far behind the earnings of 
men working in factories. This dis- 
parity is acutely felt in districts 
where industry has crept in alongside 
the main business of farming. It is 
not uncommon to find factory workers 
taking home £20 a week, whereas 
farm workers, even when they put in 
considerably longer hours, have been 
earning no more than £12-13 a week. 


F Standard Cottage Rent? 


OW that minimum wages are 
going up again, would it not be 
right and reasonable for the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board to have another 
look at the deduction that a farmer 
can make from the earnings of a man 
who occupies a service cottage? The 
ordinary maximum for this deduction 
is 6s. a week; in many cases only 3s. 
or 2s. 6d. is charged, and in some 
cases nothing at all. Where an extra 
good cottage is provided the farmer 
can go to the local wages committee 
and get a certificate allowing him to 
deduct more than 6s. a week, but I 
doubt whether this is done at all 
generally. The thought that these 
farm cottage rents should be put at a 
more realistic level arises from a re- 
port in a local paper that a rural 
district council is adopting a differen- 
tial rent scheme intended to cut out 
the subsidy in ordinary cases and leave 
this only for those with extra big 
families, old age pensioners and others 
who are not able to earn a big wage 
or have extra heavy expenses. I 
should like to see the standard rent 
for a properly equipped service 
cottage put at £1 a week. 


Improving Milk 

HERE seems sound sense in the 

opinion expressed by Mr, Richard 
Trehane, the chairman of the 
Milk Marketing Board, that efforts to 
improve the content of milk should be 
concentrated on butterfat, as at 
present, and protein. The Cook 


% Committee, which reported recently 


——————— ee 


on the compositional quality of milk, 
recommended testing for the whole 
solids-not-fat portion, which would bea 
complicated affair. The Board nowsays 
that it will undertake a moderate and 
practically-priced penal scheme based 
on protein content. This scheme would 
presumably supplement the scheme 
that the Board is already running to 
underline the importance of butter- 
fat content in milk. In New Zealand 
milk is purchased by the creameries 
by the pound of butter-fat, which is 
the criterion for the value of milk for 
butter-making and cheese-making. 


Argentina’s Promise 


RGENTINA now seeks to meet 
British anxieties about the risks 

of foot-and-mouth disease being 
brought here with meat shipments by 
promising to put into general effect 
new regulations requiring compulsory 
vaccination. This is a big under- 
taking, because there are a total of 98 
million cloven-hoofed animals in Ar- 
gentina and to vaccinate all that may 
be in transit would, I understand, 
take 70 million doses of vaccine. 
However, this is undoubtedly the right 
line of progress if Argentina wants to 


hold her place in the world’s meat 


markets. It is true, of course, that the 


leading breeders in Argentina already 
vaccinate their cattle regularly. 

This is a measure of common 
prudence to keep away the disease. 
The trouble comes from the men who 
do not carry through a programme of 
vaccination three times a year, and 
from the dealers who are careless in 
moving stock from districts where 
there is infection. If compulsory 
vaccination can be enforced in all 
cases before animals are moved off 
farms, there is a chance that Argen- 
tina will be able to contain foot-and- 
mouth disease better than she has 
done so far. As Mr. Christopher 
Soames said without undue optimism 
in the House of Commons: “I hope 
the new measures will have a good 
effect, but we can only wait and see.”’ 


Over-one-million Gate 


HE Royal Agricultural Society of 

New South Wales attracted an 
attendance of 1,138,705 for the 1960 
Easter Show at the permanent show- 
ground in Sydney. This was an in- 
crease of 104,717 over the previous 
year and, moreover, the Society re- 
joiced in a surplus of £53,000 on the 
year’s working. These are tremendous 
figures compared with the records of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. It is not fair to take one 
year alone, but looking back to one of 
the most popular of recent Royal 
Shows, the one held at Newcastle in 
1956, the gate was 242,548 and the 
Society made a loss of nearly £13,000. 


Fact Finding 


E should hear something, before 

long, from the fact-finding 
committee set up by the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society to assess 
what the Society is doing, and what 
it should be doing, to serve British 
agriculture. Mr. Christopher York is 
chairman of this Committee, and it has 
some lively members who have not 
been afraid to put new ideas into 
practice for themselves in the farming 
business. Will they, I wonder, re- 
commend that our Royal Show, when 
it is established more permanently at 
Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwickshire, 
be designed like the Sydney Royal 
Show to attract one million visitors? 
To get this kind of gate the organisers 
have to go a good deal wider than 
straight farming interests. 


Cartridges for Pigeons 


OODPIGEONS seem to _ be 

always with us, and there are too 
many of them. To keep their numbers 
down the Ministry of Agriculture has 
until recently issued subsidised car- 
tridges to those who organised wood- 
pigeon shoots or who were approved 
as lone shots. This put the county 
pests officers in the invidious position 
of having to refuse subsidised car- 
tridges to some while giving them to 
others. That scheme was withdrawn 
and now the rabbit clearance societies 
have been authorised to make grants 
on cartridges used by approved pigeon 
shooting clubs and by individual expert 
shots engaged by societies. A rabbit 
clearance society may provide the 
cartridges or make a contribution 
towards the cost of them. So the 
responsibility for issuing these car- 
tridges is transferred from the 
Ministry’s own man, the county pests 
officer, to a group of farmers who run 
a local rabbit clearance society. I am 
not sure that this switch will really 
safeguard public funds any better, 
but it is perhaps more satisfying 
to the Whitehall conscience. These 
subsidised cartridges can be used for 
shooting rooks, crows and jackdaws, 
as well as woodpigeons. 

CINCINNATUS. 


CARRYING 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 

WORLD 


—AND NO WONDER! 


The only really satis- 


FARM 
factory hand truck for 
easy transport of 
GARDEN liquids or solids. The 
30-Gallon galvanised 
FACTORY container removes in 
a second for carrying 
WAREHOUSE bulky objects, milk 
churns, sacks, egg 
HOSPITALS _ boxes etc. Perfectly 
balanced, carries up 
ETC. to 3 cwt. and built for 


a lifetime. 
Price complete on 14 x 3 cushion tyres 


£17. 14.6. Carr. Paid. Pneumatic tyres 
available at small extra charge. 


TOMMYTRUCK 


5 Write for full 
particulars to: 


EDWARD THOMAS & CO. (OSWESTRY) LTD. 


The Cross, Oswestry, Salop 
Telephone: Oswestry 3271/2/3 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 


SAVE LABOUR 


LAST FOR EVER 
S 


Height 213” Top diameter 19” 
Classical and Contemporary 
Four Designs 
£2.5.0—£4.17.6, Carriage extra 
Write for illustrated leaflet 
L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 
ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 
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WALLACE & BARR 


FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 
SEED POTATOES 
GRASS SEEDS 
BULBS, etc. 


CATALOGUE 
ON 


REQUEST 
POSTAGE 4d. 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


WALLACE « BARR | 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
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GARDEN 
Se 


ERER 
“MW GARDEN BOOK’? 1961 
A well illustrated catalogue, listing all the best 
seeds and Highland-grown seed potatoes, and 
containing many useful cultural hints for the 
amateur gardener. A copy will be sent you free 
on publication. 
Write to Dept. 29, 
THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE 
PERTH 


STRAWSON 


SECOND-TO-NONE 


For 68 years 
Strawson have 
been building up 
a reputation 
based not only 
on the sheer per- 
fection of their 
Greenhouses but 
also on the 
personal service 
they offer toeach 
individual client. Mr. R. F. Strawson himself 
arranges a Personal Survey of inspection on 
request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially 
designed to suit all requirements. Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have 
come to praise and recommend the craftsman- 
ship and worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 
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Write or ’phone: 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
(Ref. SO/13), Horley, Surrey Tel. 130 


Inyour own garden... 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 


reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 


GODALMING 
2244/5 (2 lines) 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 


GODALMING, SURREY 


for 35 years 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES,} 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 
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| OPEN SATURDAY TILL 4,30 p.m. 


Conservatory 


Buildings 
of al 
types, 

also 
rustic 
fencing. 
H.P. 
Terms 
available 


Please send or phone - 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS' 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 


Four times weekly from London. 


ON TO AUSTRALIA 


For little more than the direct 


London—Australia fare you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s DC-7B aircraft 
via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands. 


THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 


INZASSOCIATON WITH BOAC « CAA : EAA AND QANTAS 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE ' TRAFALGAR SQUARE * LONDON WC2 
TEL WHITEHALL 4488 


For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


; The symbol of 
Fine British Cloths 


The Keith & Henderson 
bulldog is the sign of the best in 
British cloth. These famous 
cloths, suitable for every need, 
are to be seen at all the best 
tailors, and in our own Savile 
Row showroom. 


—always ask for Keith & Henderson patterns by name 


KEITH & HENDERSON LTD. 


NS OUEST END sHowroom: 12 Savile Row, London, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 


A STUDY OF THE 
AGE OF REASON 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NEW book by Sir Harold 
Nicolson is called The Age of 
Reason (Constable, 45s.). Tom 


Paine wrote a book with this same 
title—Tom Paine who was once re- 
fused a place on a stage coach in 
America on the ground that he was an 
infidel. A pity. After all, Heaven 
wasn’t the bus’s destination. Paine 
has had strange ups and downs in the 
opinions of men. Cobbett once said: 
“Men will learn to express all that is 


base, malignant, treacherous, un- 
natural and blasphemous by one 
single monosyllable—Paine.’’ But he 


changed his mind, dug up Paine’s body 
as though it had been John Brown's, 
and set it marching on among his 


to Zinzendorf—there must obviously 
be a great deal that amounts to 
enumeration rather than exploration. 
Otherwise, it would be necessary to 
produce something as prodigious as 
that Encyclopédie that was, so to 
speak, the text-book of the man of 
reason in that time. “‘Nobody could 
claim to be a man of fashion, or even 
a man of the world, unless he were 
familiar, and even in sympathy, with 
the ideas of the Encyclopédistes. 


They established the mode in which 


Society spoke and thought.”’ 

Here again an excellent anecdote 
illustrates the gulf between these men 
bubbling with new social theories and 
those whose business it was to prevent 


THE AGE OF REASON. By Harold Nicolson 
(Constable, 45s.) 


SIR PATRICK HASTINGS. 


By H. Montgomery Hyde 


(Heinemann, 30s.) 


private possessions at Botley. He 
bequeathed it to his son, who went 
bankrupt and was sold up. Presum- 
ably some one bought Tom Paine, but 
he has disappeared. “‘And his works,’’ 
says Sir Harold Nicolson, “‘which at 
the time created so prodigious an 
effect, are to-day unread.’’ 

The anecdote of Cobbett and 
Tom Paine excellently illustrates Sir 
Harold’s method in the present book. 
He understands the illustrative value 
of an anecdote, but also realises how 
worthless and boring mere anecdotage 
can be. A group of men may sit all 
night swopping stories, but at the end 
a Dr. Johnson can complain that there 
was “‘no conversation. Nothing was 
discussed.’ Plenty is discussed in Sir 
Harold’s book, but he does not despise 
the lively illustration. 


From Addison to Zinzendorf 


The scope of this work isimmense, 
its erudition at times almost daunting, 
but there is fine narrative power. It 
goes with a swing. It holds the in- 
terest. He writes: “It has often been 
my experience that men who concen- 
trate their minds on Latin rather than 
Greek tend to become argumentative, 
pragmatic, narrow, obstinate and in- 
tolerant. Dr. Johnson was all those 
sad things.’’ The 99 per cent. of the 
human race who concentrate their 
minds on neither Latin nor Greek must 
get along as best they may; but, on 
the showing of this book, Sir Harold 
must be listed with the Athenians, 
especially in that he is not intolerant. 
Cobbett condemned Tom Paine before 
he had taken the trouble to find out 
what he really stood for. That is a 
thing Sir Harold Nicolson would never 
be guilty of. Having told us of the 
“sad things’’ in Johnson’s composi- 
tion, he goes on to look at the other 
side, to tell us that ‘‘we can love him 
for his eccentricity, respect him for his 
integrity of mind and character, and 
revere him for his wonderful bene- 
volence.”’ 

So it is with all that he touches in 
this book, and, the field being so 
immense, touch is the only word for 
much of it. When you are running 
through the alphabet of the age (1700- 
1789) literally, from A to Z—Addison 


the balloon from going up over- 
charged with heated aspiration. 
Diderot visited Catherine II of Russia | 
to expound the views of the Encyclo- 
pédistes, and “‘she complained that, 
whereas Diderot could draft his 
schemes on paper, she had to write 
them on the skin of human beings, a 
far less tractable material.” 

The great danger of an age which 
sought to place reason on the throne 
was that man is not a reasonable being. 
One has only to give half a glance 
round the world to-day to realise that. 
Prejudice, passion and ignorance play 
an enormous part in the lives of men. 
Religion had been effective in the 
maintenance of stability; but the Age 
of Reason was not a time when the 
Established Church in this country 
was sharply aware of spiritual obliga- 
tion. A Bishop of Winchester of those. 
days visited his diocese only once in 
21 years. It is not surprising that 
towards the end of the period here 
considered the Nonconformist churches 
awoke. The Methodists, in particular, 
inspired by Charles Wesley’s hymns, 
organised by John Wesley’s genius, 
and roused by George Whitefield’s 
evangelistic preaching, had an effect 
so great that Lecky considered that 
Methodism saved England from the 
revolutionary excesses that over- 
whelmed France. ‘‘Certainly,’’ says 
Sir Harold Nicolson, “‘it was one of the 
most civilising inspirations that have 
ever improved the lot of man.”’ 


Wesley and Witchcraft 


John Wesley is admirably pre- 
sented—the man who believed his life 
to be founded on reason. 
ready,’’ he said, “‘to give up any 
opinion which I cannot, by calm, clear 
reason, defend,’’ but he firmly believed 
in witchcraft and other unreasonable 
things. If witchcraft goes, the Bible 
goes, he once declared. ‘“‘Reason, we 
must admit,’’ says Sir Harold in his 
final sentence, ‘‘is not, after all, the 
most comprehensive of virtues.’’ Hi 

I found the book extraordinarily — 
readable. It claims to be, and is, no ~ 
more than ‘‘a gallery of portraits and — 
a study of conflicting characters and 
successive states of mind.’’ The aim is 
“to indicate the variety of ideas and 
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_ appeared in some that aroused great 


_ temperaments which renders so fas- 


cinating any study of the age of 
reason.”’ 

In pursuit of this object Sir 
Harold covers an immense field—in 
England, Russia, Germany, France 
and America. He has the agreeable 
gift of telling us the best about people 


_in the sympathetic hope that it will 


overweigh the worst, which he never 
conceals: and this is a reversal of much 
contemporary practice. In quest of 
illustration for his central theme, he 
investigates the courts and cabinets 
of monarchs, the labours of scientists 
and philosophers, the salons of blue- 
stocking ladies, the agonies of poets, 
the enterprises of amorists like Cas- 
anova, and the tricky lives of necro- 
mancers like Cagliostro. The hoary 
tag “it takes all sorts to make a world’’ 
is clearly as true of a world in mental 
and emotional ferment as of any other; 
and here you have them all displayed, 


g in the pride of Reason’s triumph, 


tottering, at the end, towards the re- 
surgence of the romantic and emo- 
tional. Authoritative, undidactic and 
beautifully written, it is a book in a 


- thousand. 


| 


| GREAT CROSS-EXAMINER 


In his foreword to Sivy Patrick 
Hastings, by H. Montgomery Hyde 


(Heinemann, 30s.) Lord Birkett says: 


“Tt seems a pity that the triumphs and 


conquests of the great advocate can 


only be fully appreciated by those who 
themselves came under the wand of 
the magician.’’ But that is a misfor- 
tune that lawyers must share with 
actors. 

Lord Birkett was, from time 
to time, Hastings’s opponent in the 
Law Courts and speaks of his ‘‘fire and 
glow.’’ Hastings, he says, ‘“‘had two 
great virtues as a speaker. He was a 
master of plain unadorned English, 
and he knew the immense value of 
brevity. ... He was the greatest cross- 
examiner I ever knew.’’ 

Hastings himself, we learn from 
Mr. Hyde’s book, was a great admirer 
of Carson. Indeed, he called him “‘by 
far the greatest advocate I have 
known. ... Whether his task was long 
or short, he never wasted a word... 
never asked a superfluous question.”’ 
Mr. Hyde is a barrister, and well 
qualified to judge another barrister’s 
achievement. He thinks Hastings was 
a worthy disciple of Carson, a man of 
“effective brevity’? who, in cross- 
examination was deadly to pretence 
and humbug. Hastings had not much 


_ interest in criminal cases, though he 


public attention. He preferred the 
civil courts that were freer from 
emotional temptations. The public 
gloating over criminal cases infuriated 
him, and in his final address to the 
jury in the case of Mrs. Barney, 
charged with the murder of her lover, 


"| he publicly castigated the fashionable 


crowd and “‘the distinguished authors 
who are here to see that the people 
outside this court, who cannot join in 
the amusement, should not miss any 
of these things.”’ 


Enormous Resolution 


Hastings wrote his own auto- 
biography. The new thing in the 
present book is the Presentation of the 
many cases in which he was concerned. 


_ But, for me at any rate, the life of the 


man up to the moment when he suc- 
ceeded at the Bar is far the most in- 


teresting thing about him. The 
_ strength of his resolution was enor- 
- mous. His father was a rather erratic 
_ person who assured his family a con- 
stant supply of ups and downs. 
sequently, after a couple of years at 


. 


Con- 
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Charterhouse, Hastings’s education was 
fragmentary so far as its formal aspect 
went. But the wanderings with his 
mother in Corsica, France and Bel- 
gium, his search for gold in North 
Wales, his service as a trooper in the 
South African War: all this gave him 
an enviable knowledge of men and 
their ways. 


Capital of 15s. 


He determined to study for the 
Bar, but was “‘literally penniless.’’ 
How or when he studied is a mystery, 
for he worked 18 hours a day as a 
journalist, specialising in the collec- 
tion of theatrical gossip. But he man- 
aged to be “‘called.’’ His “‘total capital 
consisted of fifteen shillings in the 
bank and his wig and gown, which he 
had bought on credit.’’ He must have 
had a most attractive personality, 
because from the beginning estab- 
lished lawyers seem to have put them- 
selves out to smooth his path. He was 
given a place in another man’s cham- 
bers and allowed to put his name on 
the door without paying a penny in 
rent, Later, Horace Avory showed 
him the greatest kindness, despite a 
teputation for being gruff and cold. 
Once he was established, his talents 
took him quickly ahead. 

He was known, of course, as a 
playwright as well as a lawyer, though 
in this field his success was not out- 
standing. He had the distinction of 
reading ‘“This is the worst play I have 
ever seen” applied to his work by a 
famous critic. However, The Blind 
Goddess was a success from the popular 
and financial point of view. So that 
once more he was able to prove to 
himself that he could bring off a thing 
he had set his hand to. His life story 
is well worth reading. 
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FLOWER PICTURES 


TTRACTIVE, instructive, autho- 
ritative and excellent value des- 
cribes A Gallery of Flowers (Thames 
and Hudson, 35s.). Its author is 
Germain Bazin, Chief Curator of the 
Louvre, and the volume consists of 
46 colour plates reproduced from 
paintings and one or two murals and 
tapestries, showing the handling of 
flowers by European artists from about 
1400 to the present day. 

Many of the plates, of course, 
are sections from large paintings, 
examples of the meticulous attention 
to detail of many earlier artists, like 
the flowers around the feet of Botti- 
celli’s Primavera or the—very modern- 
looking—roses in El Greco’s Assump- 
tion. Here we have “‘set pieces’ like 
those familiar works of Jan Breughel, 
and including unexpected bouquets by 
Chagall, Monet, Renoir and Cézanne, 
to mention only four. Picasso’s Paul 
as Pierrot holds a bunch of flowers and 
may be compared with Cranach’s 
grave angel-child with a basket of 
roses; Rousseau’s forest creatures are 
dwarfed by his stylised Equatorial 
Jungle, and Van Gogh is represented 
by a lovely orchard tree in blossom. 

There are many unfamiliar artists 
here, including that curiosity-painter 
Arcimboldo, who specialised in heads 
built up surrealistically of flowers and 
vegetables. One must not forget the 
delicate, accurate botanical drawings 
of such masters as Diirer, Flegel and 
Robert, or the delightful still-lifes of 
Baugin and Zarbaran. 

Each plate is accompanied by 
notes on the painting in general, the 
artist and the plants depicted. The 
author modestly claims the book as 
“an attempt to connect the history of 
flower painting with that of the 
flowers themselves,’? in which it 
succeeds admirably. I cannot imagine 
any gardener or flower-lover not being 
delighted with this book. 
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of 
MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


GEORGE I! CARTEL CLOCK, THE DIAL HAVING LUNAR TIME AND DATE 
INDICATORS BY JOHN NEALE OF LEADENHALL. Height 1’ 11” 1’ 3” 


26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


PERTH SCOTLAND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


5 1}” High 


A pair of Regency Torchéres with Gilt Decoration 


Our Interior Decoration Department offers a unique Service 
for Curtains, Carpets, Linens, Bedding and Fine Upholstery 


All work carried out in our own workrooms 


Height 62 ins. 


Telephone: 24828 
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BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Established 1790 


A very pretty set of 6 Antique 
Georgian Mahogany Single Chairs 
with attractive backs and loose 
upholstered seats. Period circa 
1805. 


A Fine Queen Anne Tankard, 1705, by John Wisdom 
Weight 30 ozs. 15 dwts. 
Engraved with the Arms of the family of Turton 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone: 53724 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An extremely fine Antique Inlaid 
Hepplewhite Bookcase and Under 
Cabinet, length 5 feet, extreme 
height 8 feet 14 inches, depth of 
bookcase 12 inches, depth of under 
copies 214 inches. Period circa 


BRIDGE SS eReea 
ABE Rob Ee as 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


H.W. KEIL, Ele 


TUDOR “HOUSE: = 


CHELTENHAM and 
Tel. 2509 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHERE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


Pha 2 * 


Fine late 17th-century fall-front cabinet of unusually good quality. 
Length 3 ft. 10ins, Depth 1 ft. 8 ins. Height 5 ft. 4} ins. 


ALSO 
MIDHURST 
Tel. 133 


Phone 
Hales ais“ 


ate 


MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 


AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


Terra Cotta Figure of Cupid—of fine detail 
Total Height 3’ 3” 


Base 16” across 
NO CATALOGUES 


: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


Ms 
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meee END OF THE DAY | 


both demand the same kind of dress and 

present the same choice. Is it to be tailored 
as to line, gorgeous as to material and short- 
skirted? Is it to be grandly ground-length but 
decorously covering as to neck and shoulders? 
Both are good and look like going on into the 
New Year and beyond. Less good, and retreat- 
ing into the Old Year’s fashion history, are 
the dress with the inordinately hippy, bouffant 
skirt; the mass of petticoats; the strapless 
top 


Bs end of the day and the end of the year 


The end of the day and the end of the year 
both expect also a certain amount of concentra- 
tion on hair and make-up. Antoine de Paris 
(Dover Street) advocates a new ozone-oxygen 
vapour bath for anyone whose hair looks dry, 
lank, greasy or just fog-bound. Each treatment 
lasts 25 minutes and does not entail anything 


_A diamond necklace that mixes brilliants and 
baguettes. It may also be worn as a tiara. The 
smaller pendants are detachable and may be worn 
asear-clips. The spectacular ear-rings worn here 
terminate in large diamond drops. Cartier 


The new method of setting precious stones so that 
they ripple like a length of ribbon is illustrated by 
this double diamond clip, which divides into two 
smaller pieces. There are matching ear-rings 


with brilliants encircling baguette ribbons. 
Boucheron. Pink moiré evening suit. Belinda 
Bellville 


Supple white silk crépe closely embroidered with lines of tiny gold and milk-white sequins. The skirt falls in a 
clinging, wrap-over line from a low-set, moulded waistline. Norman Hartnell 


more drastic than sitting beneath a hair-dryer- 
like hood charged with medicated vapour. One 
treatment will bring a new shining look to even 
bleach-dried hair. 

Here, as at almost every good hair-dressing 
establishment, hair is being cut shorter, often 
reverting, in fact, to the old shingle, though 
softer and not to be damned by the name Eton 
crop. Alexis at Antoine argues that this close, 
capping line suits every woman providing that 
the hair is well cut before being set. A length 
varying between two and four inches is the right 
length, says M. Alexis, to produce the 1961 look 
of slender neck and tiny head. 

André Bernard, also of Dover Street, is 
another advocate of hair styling that gives a 
swan-like look. Already established in London, 
Norwich, Ipswich, Liverpool, Southport, Bristol 
and Chester, André Bernard has now opened a 
salon in Sheffield, which, like the others, has 
courses for hair reconditioning. A tricologist is 
permanently attached to this new salon (part 


~ ee Die” SS a ee 


of a new shopping centre) which, something new 
even in London, incorporates a fully equipped 
kitchen capable of serving light luncheons, with 
emphasis on slimming salads. 

Rose Evansky’s version of the shingle is 
called the Kiwi cut and it is engagingly soft, 
with hair cut short so that it looks as neat and 
small as a bird’s head. The all-over length in 
most styles here (even for older women) is from 
three to four inches. Waves, just defined enough 
to hold the set, replace any suggestion of a curl. 
Ears are hidden as a rule or, at most, the lobes 
are allowed to show. 

Alan Spiers’s new look—short like everyone 
else’s—is called the Mingle. A little longer than 
the uncompromising shingle of the ’twenties, it 
is cut in layers so that it waves softly down 
close to the head at the back without a trace of 
shorn-sheep bareness. The styling is soft and 
smooth, with ear-covering side pieces. Official 
reckoning of the layered lengths (for anyone who 
is still hesitating about giving up her crowning 


glory) is from three to six inches. A new idea 
here, and, I think, a good one, is to offer clients 
a spray set to supplement a weekly shampoo 
and set. This can be done at short notice in a 
matter of minutes; saving time and money 
when a party demands a_ just-out-of-the- 
hairdresser’s-hands look and the regular 
appointment is, perhaps, four days away. 

For general all-over well being, Cyclax has 
a new body treatment which begins with 
recording the client’s weight and ends with the 
same thing. From _weight-taking to weight- 
taking is a matter of an hour and a half and in 
that time Cyclax confidently expects that 
gymnastics, wax bath, shower, rest and body 
massage, taken in that order, will have worked 
a minor miracle. The treatment has other bene- 
ficial results apart from weight reduction. 

Current colours in make-up from Cyclax 
dwell on silver (the newest lipstick is called wild 
violets; the newest eyeshadow is silver violet). 
Charles of the Ritz, on the other hand, has 
concentrated on the Midas touch. Coral, rose 
and red lipsticks are flecked with gold; the 
newest eye shadow in this range is gold and a 
haze of special gold powder can be dusted over 
all this. 

Gold also pervades the new shades that 
Steiner has incorporated in his Glo-ahead hair 
colours. Three—amber blonde, amber gold and 
amber brown—have a golden amber undertone. 
The fourth—smoky pearl—is a new pink- 
touched grey, specially good for women with 
white, near white and going-grey hair. 

New colours in make-up, new kinds of 
beauty products and new treatments designed 
to make us younger, prettier, thinner and 
better follow one another alarmingly fast, 
leaving little time to try and test. Cyclax 
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has been thoughtful 
enough to evolve a new 
seal top for three of the 
best-known Cyclax pro- 
ducts (Emollia, GlamO- 
tint and Milk of Roses) 
that altitude cannot 
affect. Yardley has also 
thought of travellers 
and put out Yardley Air 
Flow hand cream in a 
rose-printed pressurised 
container with a special 
cap to eliminate acci- 
dental spills. 

Rose Laird’s new- 
est product is a deep 
skin cleanser called 
Liquid Lather, meant 
for women who like to 
use a cleanser that feels 
clean. Stores stocking 
Rose Laird beauty pro- 
ducts have this, as well 
as her three prepara- 
tions (solution, ointment 
and shampoo) recom- 
mended for sufferers 
from psoriasis. Atkin- 
sons have a new hand 
lotion called Olva, 
which softens the hands 
amazingly quickly. Lan- 
come has new shades in 
new powders fordryskins 
(Magie Powder: Magie 
Maquivit) and vivid new 
lipsticks (Rouge Fran- 
caise and Balsamine) to 


be Sas Be He Re Bets 


An end-of-the-day party hat that consists of a velvet cap 
bursting into a spread of bright feathers. Rudolf 


use with brown and black this winter. Dorothy Gray’s 
new lipstick colour is Honey Rose, a deep, soft pink. 


Guerlain has a velvety red lipstick called Rose Baccarat 
and a vivid peach one (to wear with greens and browns) 
called Tzigane. Lenthéric’s winter make-up colours are 
clear and vivid. True Rose and Dark Brilliance are good 
lipstick colours with a glow. 

Elizabeth Arden’s winter make-up is a lively red — 
—Geranium—made for use with new eye make-up. 
Her new beauty diary (published by Charles Letts) not 
only has space for day-to-day appointments but con- 
tains 26 pages of advice on skin care, make-up, exer- 
cises and allied magics. Betty WILson. 


(Left) The covered-up look (rather higher neckline and 
sometimes tiny-sleeyes) represented in a dress for formal 
occasions. The bodice is made of turquoise and gold 
brocade; the long skirt is of turquoise organza. Belinda 
Bellville. (Above) A hat for winter parties made of a twist 
of snow-white Jasmine mink. Michael Sherard 1 
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As good as 
a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 
to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 


of glowing comfort. It sweeps 


through the tangles, thoroughly 


A& POCKET SIZE : ; : 
saa 12/6 cleansing the hair without 
sheepskin’ fee pulling or tugging. Your 
coats - exceptional value 17/11 : 
The A &N’s superiority when it comes to hair becomes fresh and 
designing and making sheepskin jackets is GENTLE INTERNATIONAL 
generally admitted. There’s something clean ... looks glossy, 
about the quality of the skin, the cut, the 22/6 


finish, which proclaims their craftsman 
| tailoring. And yet this one, for example, 
with its clever use of the panelled design, 
costs you only £16.10. In brown, mush- 80/- 
room or fawn. Length 25”; average size 

Patterns and price list of complete range 

sent free on request 


AND OTHERS UP TO 


trim and attractive. 
For attractive post-free booklet, 
write to Mason Pearson Bros., 


70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


\ ——— 
ARMY & NAVY STORES * a 4h C HO} 
WESTMINSTER S W I —_____London b England 


5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station e 
ek te eagle EARLS COURT 
4-14 JAN 1961 


YOU MUST SEE THE 
SPECTACULAR FISHING 


What a VU | | VILLAGE AND HARBOUR 


PAROZONE motes Vaipieariet 


REAL TURTLE 
Shark’s Fin 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Bisque de Homard 
Kangaroo Tail, Clear Oxtail 


BOATYARD 
® 
ADVICE BUREAU 


Pull the curtains, light the 


Consomme ® 
From high-class food stores, or if lamps and enjoy your bright M 0 D EL BOATS 
not available locally please write to cosy homeanine firelight 


. the makers. 


dancing over shining fire- 
side tiles. The kitchen so 
clean, so spotless, The 
bathroom always with a 
spring fresh sparkle . . . 
fluffy white towels, shining 


FASHION PARADES 
@ 
GALLEY ALLEY 
@ 
‘BOATING-ON-A-BUDGET’ 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ 


COMBINED inustal bd 

Ve hand basin, stain-free, germ 

BOOT SCRAPER -free lavatory bowl. Yes ANGLERS’ REACH 
J AND JACK indeed; h is a bright 

Seo a ecaie ck, MARINE ARTISTS’ 


Registered design 
No. 873,365 and lovely place when 


Parozone is the daily help. 


EXHIBITION 


10 a.m.—9 p.m. daily 


(Sunday excepted) 


Admission 3/- (opening day 10/-) 


Price 
£3 7s. 9d. 
carriage paid, including 
tax. 
From your local ironmonger 
or direct from 


P. J. EDMONDS, Dept. L.C. 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


ORGANISED BY THE SHIP & BOAT 
BUILDERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 
AND SPONSORED BY THE 


ANTIQUE GUNS 

£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 

} Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


a 
ee Le ns : 
Glasgow London Nottingham Woking : ‘ 
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ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


CU 


WEBB CORBETT LTD., 
STOURBRIDGE 

AND 

TUTBURY. 
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RUTHERFORD 


for SWIMMING POOLS. 10 1 
most up-To-DATE FILTRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 


ELECTRICITY 


FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 
AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 
RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND. 


PIGS 
SPELL i) 
MONEY 


INVESTORS in our Group of Companies have 
been called “Armchair Farmers’’ by a recent 
report in aleading daily newspaper. Without 
worry or active participation you can beco 12 
the owner of guaranteed brood sows whi. 
are boarded at one of the many farms we 
operate throughout the country. Every six 
months you will receive a cheque resulting 
from the sale of your piglets along with 
) a certified statement of account. Efficient 
farming methods and favourable marketing 
allied to certain guarantees ensure a return 
for your investment well above the average. 


BRANCHES: Birmingham, Dublin, 
| Glasgow, London and Manchester. 


FARMS: 40 throughout Great 
Britain. 


Over 


For full details please write to our Head Office: 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS LTD. (C.L.) 


| Surety House, 15 Woodstock Street, 
y London, W.1 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


Filter Bed 
covered with 
concrete 
slabs (part 
removed) 
avoiding 
nuisance 
from smell. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


TUBE & (BEL: 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C,.2 


T@ANSPARENT- WATERPROOF. MOTHPROOF 


POLY THENE 
SHEETING 


10 Food Bags with 
every order of 5/- or 


: - » 1 pai ly- 
FOR GARDEN - HOME -FACTORY thane aleve with | 


‘Per every 10/- spent. 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hyvy J ideo! for Clothing ond Bed- 


48” wide 84d. 11d. 2/4 | ding Storage. Machine Covers. 
72” wide 4/1 4/5 3/6 Book covert Easy-to-moke. 
144” wide > 2/2" aj) gj S SR ees 


FOR ALL PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS firey iat iTe)\) 


10 100 500 each 10 100 


3x 5 6d, 4/- 15/- 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 

4x 6 7d. 5/- 16/6 19x29 64d. 5/- 38/- 

7x 9 Bd. 6/6 22/6 | 34 i ; 

Bx 8 Bd. 6/6 23/- x 30 7d. «(513° A5I- 

8x14 1/- 916 37/6 24x60 1/- 9/6 87/6 

10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- 36 x 60 3/- 27/- 180/- 
1/6 14/- 49/- 48x 80 5/- 45/- 410/- 


_— 
NN 
xx 

ae 
ou 


119 14/6 56/6 56x 84 6/— 55/- 510/- 
14x 20 2/11 18/6 81/- 62 x 84 7/- 65/- 601/- 


Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4, 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 210) 29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


SHOPPING BY POST 


AGPIPES, KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 

Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress. 
Lyle & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists —Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland), Ltd., Manufacturers, 
C.L,, 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 


OR MERES; SHETLAND SWEATERS with 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 
URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 
men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, post 
free, Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 
ANDWOVEN TWEEDS: lively selection of 
designs and colours, Patterns on request.— 
DEESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS, 14, Rubis- 
law Terrace Lane, Aberdeen. 
IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and _ evening 
wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a finé worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction, Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


CORSETIERES 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
" W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres, 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually made 
to measure by experts. 
PRE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) 
Also Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 
Illustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


FURS 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 
UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. \ 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 

MAYfair 3912-4110, 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold sub 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by wa 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified. Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Temple Bar 4363). 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox’s 
Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dis- 
patched to anywhere in British Isles, Carriage 
Free, 10 lb. 18/-, 20 Ib. 36/--—C.W.O.— 
NORWOOD’S FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 


BANDON DULL MEALS. PATE DE FOIE 

GRAS original Strasbourg terrines. Direct 
from France, 23 02. 22/-. 4 oz. 33/-, Post paid. 
—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


EXCLUsivety YOURS, The latest perfume 
creation in the best French tradition— 
Fleurelle 10. Handbag size 6/-, gift sizes 30/- 


and 50/-. Post free. — Write FLEURELLE, 
LIMITED, Sidnalls, Blackwell, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 


EN’S SPORTSOCKS. Thick Scotch wool, 
handknit, 3 prs. 26/6; shooting stockings 
23/6 pr.; sturdiest pullovers 61/6. Post 1/6. 
Renowned country-wear. Munro-Friend (CL), 
Ladygrove House, Twodales, Matlock (Derbys.) 


HE PERFECT GIFT for friends at home or 
overseas is a subscription for ‘‘Country 
Life.”’” A year’s Gift Subscription costs £7/10/0 
(Inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 (Canada) 
from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX), Tower 
House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 


wax NOT be photographed in the relaxed 

comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for your family to be portrayed as well 
—or your animals.—CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 


Brook House, Great Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


TAILORING 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


IQUEUR FLAVOURS for Home Wine 
Makers, 3/6; three for 10/-. Know How, 
5/6.—Send s.a.e. for leaflet, GREY OWL 


LABORATORIES, Almondsbury, Glos. 


THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrecéte of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouille Proven- 
cale and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s. 

“GENEVIEVE”’ 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
Please reserve at HUN. 2244. or WEL. 5923. 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
FOR SALE 


28 VOLS., 7/4/44 to 29/6/51. Cloth bound 
Mint condition. Offers—Box 3320. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


EF it needs special care sendit to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1, MAY. 2275. 


ject to the following conditions, namely, 
4 y of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it sh 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publicat' 


EST NEW, modern and antique guns and 
pistols. Tlustrated list 1/6.—J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
all not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition — 
ion or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. ; A 


EDUCATIONAL 


JeRsey. St. George’s Preparatory (5-14). Com- 
mon entrance and scholarship, Ideal climate. 


ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer Cadets, 15- 
17} years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

in choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is available-—THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO, 4000. 


ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION, 

Designing, Sketching, Draping, Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to Mde. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 290, Oxford St., London, W.1. — 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store). MAYfair 5640. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford ~ 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


(SOE) HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 


Next courses for English and foreign students | 


start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A, (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 
TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE ; 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E, and higher examina- 
tions and in addition it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A, examinations, Individual attention, Al 
the usual extras available including driving. 


Own Riding School, famous for the Musical 


Ride, which has appeared on Television and at 
agricultural shows. The Principal would like — 
it emphasised that all training for this is 
strictly limited to out of school hours. Pupils — 
must achieve a good percentage in their school 
work before being allowed in the Musical Ride. 
It is encouraged as an excellent medium for 
character training, developing courage, endur- 

ance and a sense of adventure. For illustrated 
prospectus apply Principal. Tel. Market 
Drayton 3398. fe 


_ AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings, Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, LTD., 
Founded 1796, 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A SURPRISE INVITATION is all very well, 
but how to be sure your evening and party 
dresses always look their best? Fortunately, 
you can have them cleaned superbly and re- 
turned within 10 days. Just post them to the 
Sketchley Fast Mail Service—so careful, so 
efficient, so exclusive. It’s the specialist service 
you’ye been wishing for. 
Full details from: 
Miss K, Orrill, Dept. C.L., 
SKETCHLEY, LTD., 
P.O, Box, No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s, 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables, Money back guarantee—WM, HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, 


NEED IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
_. tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
‘lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “C.L.” TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


| VALENTINE DAY GIFT (Feb. 14th) she 
{ will love. Send her a box of fresh flowers. 
Sent anywhere in Britain. Boxes £1, £2, £3, 
£5. FLOWERS-BY-POST Lid., Peasmarsh, 
Rye, Sussex. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
i full of many lovely watches and 
yee tings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss ‘Clocks, 


tl CHARLES PACKER & CO., 


76, Regent Street, W.1. 
| : Tel. REGent 1070. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for thehouse, farm and 

industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
‘James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
\ Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
% ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
; (Gene TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
4 Heavy, all-wool breeches cloth in fawn and 
Lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
ment. Send cheque, cash, or c.0.d. to 
L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
T yIAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones. 
f Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
E Record prices, Call or send, Expert representa- 
P tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 

ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 

and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Est. 1860.—MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, 
Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 
0707. 
J)R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 


Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns 
of fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


UPLICATING Verbatim Shorthand,, Typing 
(Tapes, MSS), Translating.—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. Enterprise 3324. 
ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1, MAYfair 0951. 
| MORLEY’S Beauty Treatment 
" Rooms, 69, Cromwell Road, S.W.7, FRE- 
mantle 0950. Vapour Steam Baths for slimming 
and toning, steam facials, slimming couch 
treatments. Epilation for the removal of 
‘superfluous hair, all in pleasant surroundings. 


allowing the body to breathe....Also Sports — 
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elassified announcements 


Poems WANTED, Send with s.a.e., Dept. CL, 

Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
POTENTIAL FILM DIRECTOR? Make your 

own movies with the new self-setting 
Sportster IV 8 mm camera. Complete with 3 
Jenses, automatic exposure, £69/19/9. Details 
from WALLACE HEATON LTD., The Cine 
Specialists, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EMOTE, SEMI-MODERNISED COTTAGE 

(no electric light, appalling access) offered 
rent-free to suitable tenant in return part-time 
duties supervising stock, killing vermin, etc. 
Box 3329. 
RESEONSIBIE PEOPLE can ban slippery 

floors from hospitals, offices, homes, etc., by 
demanding the use of Furmoto Non-Slip Floor 
Polish, From Ironmongers, Grocers, Timothy 
Whites, etc., or write to FORMOTO CHEMICAL 
Co., LTD., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


REVEAL the hidden beauty of your antiques 
and increase their value. Our experienced 
craftsmen skilfully clean, repair, polish and 
restore old furniture, porcelain, bronze, 
enamel and silver—P, & B. DOMBEY, 9, 
Shepherd Market, W.1, GRO. 3585. 
RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M, The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 
SESEING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two-, 
Tree- or Five-stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold ‘Cigarette Cases; £10-£100, Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches 
and Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post, It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an; immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell, M, Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 37, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, HOLborn 8177. 
PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wears since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 


tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland | 


cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men, As a measure of your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W., Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, nor more mental 
strain, This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatment and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE,, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
SWIM in crystal Clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 
ists. Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


AG» OLD blue and white and coloured 
Oriental porcelain wanted; also snuff 

bottles, netsuke’s, -t’suba, ivories, jades, 

Oriental paintings, furniture and bronze 

figures.—WM. WILLIAMS, LTD., (Est. 1880), 

The Dolls’ House, 27a, Kensington Church St., 
WEStern 7859. 


W.8 
ANFIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Frangais,”” 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
ANTIQUE furniture, china, glass of the finest 
quality bought and sold by WOBURN 
ANTIQUE GALLERIES. Tel. Woburn 200. 
POE VICTORIAN and modern jewel- 
lery, silver boxes and seals—H. HARRIS, 
12, Piccadilly Arcade, London,S.W.1, MAY. 7996. 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock, 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues—T, CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
“282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 
NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks, 905. 
RE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings. Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?,—If so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD, (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St, James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275. 
INEST VICTORIANA, Glass, needlework, 
lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226, On road B1063. Open 
on Sundays. 
ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375, 
ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery.—Send 
pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1., or a 
personal visit to our London showrooms would 
be welcomed. 
ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colour 
drawings. British and Indian regiments, 
all periods from three guineas.—Box 3223. 
NE 18th CENTURY Irish oval wake table 
in mahogany O.V. size 8 ft. x 5 ft. or 
with 2 drop sides lowered 8 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. 
Complete top manufactured from 1 piece of 
mahogany.—For further particulars contact 
THREE STAR (LUTON) LTD., Dallow Rd., 
Luton, Beds, Luton 8040. 
VAL OR CIRCULAR TABLE wanted, to seat 
at least ten; 17th or early 18th century. 
Also wanted 8 or 10 chairs similar period.— 
Box 3332, 
HE CULLINGS, Antiques. Yew Tree Farm, 
Duntisbourne Abbotts, mr, Cirencester. 
Miserden 378. 


‘HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
O© BE WELL DRESSED ON A SHOE 
STRING, a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35A, Thayer Street (1st Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 
NWANTED hair removed by qualified prac- 
titioner. Please phone Mrs. E. Kopp, Wel- 
beck 7429 or Write 32, Upper Berkeley St., W.1. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 

POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
“London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 

INTER SPORTS.—Cover against accident 

or illness, medical, hospital and hotel 
expenses, loss of baggage, etc. — CHARLES 
SEYMOUR & CO, LTD., 63, Broad St. Ave., 
E.C.2. LONdon Wall 7641. 
WV Oopworm eradicated by ONE applica- 

tion of WYKAMOL, Obtainable through 
Boots or from Richardson & Starling, Limited 
(Dept. ©), Hyde Street, Winchester, Hants. 
Write for advice on any problem of Woodworm 
or Dry Rot. 


'ERNDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 
with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
uaranteed. 35 years’ experience.—FERNDEN, 
'TD., High St., Godalming, Surrey. Tel, 2244/5. 


ORLD famous watches—superb in design, 

reliable in action, Swiss craftsmanship— 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. GIRARD- 
PERREGAUX of course. 


por SALE. Luxurious Wild Canadian Mink 
Coat, £295. Also exquisite Silver Blue Mink 
Stole, £120. Bargains.—Box 2693. 


‘UR COATS PUR., top prices pd., Tepairs, 
remodelling, part exch, Write, phone, M. 
BENNETT, 19, South Molton St., W.I. MAY 2757. 

UR COATS WANTED, Bring or send for fair 

cash offer, Inquiries invited—D. CURWEN, 
Dept, O,L., 7a, Melcombe St.,, Baker St., W.1. 

C. DIAN MOCCASINS, 

something really different. BULL HIDE 

_ make-it-yourself kits, no tools required. Ideal 
casuals or slippers. Tough, jsmart, unusual, 

Price 29/6 plus 1/6 p.p. to SPORTSWEAR, 
Dept. C.L., 120, Albany Road, Cardiff. 

ANE AYTON, LTD., 113, Piccadilly (Park Lane 
- Hotel). GRO. 5089, FURS, new and near- 
new. Generous part-exchange offered. Re-model- 
ling, storage, etc, A personal business, owned 
by Jane Ayton who will give individual service. 
| PURENG Awelewon “SELLE” BOLL 

? cruising? Detat: ‘om - 
DAY BOAT CO., Willowbridge, Stoke Rd., 
- Bletchley, Bucks. Please send 6d. stamp. 


WEEE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (founded 1919), 53, 
Fleet Street, London, H.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve finished 
your course, you get your money back.—Write 
to Dept. 12 for free copy of ‘“You in Print’’ and 
details of Special Guarantee. Free market ser- 
vice available to students. 
Was HOROSCOPE! Your lucky day is 
TODAY! No matter when you were born, 
or under what star... It’s TODAY, NOW you 
know about your future ideal home—a Guild~- 
wood Cedar Bungalow. Made by CEDAR 
HOMES LIMITED, Artington, Guildford. 


VALUATIONS 

4 Pee WILLIAMS personally undertakes 

valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative-—-TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


ANTED good 18th century serpentine or 
bow chest of drawers; or writing desk.— 
Box 3333. 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


HINA REPAIRS and FINE ART RESTORA- 

TIONS —P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 

WN toilet brushes rebristled and sets reno- 

vated in any material. Also restorations, 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
RESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 

the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 32, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


“PHE TRADITIONAL MANTELPIECE.—Send 
for details of our period reproductions.— 

D. & P, Wilson Ltd., Foundry Lane, Lewes, Sussex. 
CHOOL OF DECORATION, Michael Inch- 
bald, M.S.1.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will 
run @ concentrated course, starting Jan. 15th 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of design 
and decoration, modern, classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical 
course of upholstery, furniture painting and 
repairs, Fee 100 gns, For further particulars 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10, Milner St., S.W.3. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT E 
4pee HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP expects to 

have vacancy in March, 1961, for Resident 
Married Couple to manage Guest House where 
Pony Trekking is _ available. Permanent 
appointment envisaged. Wife as working 
manageress, husband as pony trekking organiser 
and leader. Write giving full details of 
experience, age, salary required to Domestic 
Secretary, 142, Great North Way, Hendon, 


London, N.W.4. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ANTIQUE Dealer/Interior Decorator opening 
premises New Year, unopposed position, 
with outstanding potential, invites investment 
£500/£1,000, high interest or share profits. 
Highest references. Fullest investigation in- 
vited.—Rottingdean 4275. 


1623 
GARDENING 


JAZALEAS, splendid plants in great variety 
for the garden, from ‘‘the most beautiful 
Nursery in the country,” ““Rhododendrons (and 
Azaleas) at Sunningdale,” by James Russell, 
3/- post free, price lists free—SUNNINGDALE 
NURSERIES, Windlesham, Surrey. 
AFFODILS and NARCISSI MIXED, all 
small taken out, 14 lb. for 20/-, 28 lb. for 
35/-. TULIPS, mixed colours, 10/12 cm., 13/- per 
100, 250 for 30/-, c.w.o. All orders please add 
2/- towards carriage and packing.—MARIS & 
SON, LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Wisbech, Cambs. 
O NOT MISS the regular feature, “FOR 
YOUR GARDEN” on page 1615 of this 


Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction, R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Tllustrated Brochure on application. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 

ROW YOUR OWN Christmas Trees, 24 two- 

year-old Seedling Trees can be planted in a 
3 ft. x 2 ft. plot, 7/6 post paid. Full cultural 
information included—FOREST TREES, LTD., 
Caldhams, Nursery, Forfar. 

RNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs. Covert 

Plants, Hedging, Roses. Catalogue on request. 
—WM. DUFF & SON (FORFAR), LTD., Forfar. 

PECIMEN TREES, We specialise in planting 

mature trees up to 35 ft. in height for 
immediate effect._LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., 
The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel, 2252. 
eS 


_FISHING AND SHOOTING 


ANGLING NETS, MINNOW MESH SEAM: 
LESS SLEEVE NETTING, to fit 18 in. 
diameter frames, in any lengths. 11/- per yard 
run; proofed or gudgeon mesh, 8/-. Carriage 
paid. Also Garden Nets, Garden Protection 
Cages, Tennis and all Sports Nets. Catalogue 
free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Hadlow Chambers, 
Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 1912.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PPLETON’S delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T, APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
DANGEROUS or unwanted trees and stumps 
removed.—BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley, Tel. Camberley 41. 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S, C, PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 
MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.—W™ 
H, BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadill\, 
Manchester, 1. 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from sviy 
photographs, 54 gns,—VALERIE SERRE, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1'769) 
HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 
Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined 
£6/0/0. Dual purpose set stick-three leyed 
stool, £10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ 
Travel Robes, etc. Send for Cataloguc.- 
REDMAYNE, 22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
AVE you tried the fabulous German-})11! 
Ford Taunus Estate Oar for both town 

and country motoring? Write for details ax 

brochure to: 
CONTINENTAL CAR COMPANY, 
104/108, King’s Road, Reading, Berks 
Tel. Reading 55766, 

JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES, LTD, 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Specialists 
Bentley House, Findon Road, Worthing, Sussex, 
Tel. No. Findon 3022/3 
G. B. Chapman, General Manager. 
USED ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEYS 
WITH 12 MONTHS WRITTEN GUARANTEE, 
We are so confident that our comprehensive 
overhaul of all Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars 
is so thorough and leaves nothing to chance, 
we are able to give 12 months written guaran-~ 
tee on the mechanical soundness of the cars we 
offer. Further, you are invited to walk into 
our Works during working hours and to inspect 

the actual work in progress. 

Write for Brochure giving full lsts. 

SANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 
ROVER AND BEDFORD UTILICON special- 

ists. All models available for immediate or 

early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 

Sales. Service. Spare Parts. We also buy good 

used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractor, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (5 lines). if 
71 KW. STARTOMATIC DIESEL Installa- 
tion, complete with all switch gear. A 
little-used stand-by plant in first-class condi- 
tion, £250. 
24 K.W. STARTOMATIC DIESEL Installation 
with switch gear. In good condition, £150.— 
Box 3331. 


SEE ALSO INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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COUNTRY LIFE PICTURE BOOKS 


Unsurpassed Photographs of the British Scene 


Superb collections bringing together the work of leading photographers. Well-known sights are 
contrasted with less familiar scenes, and the areas included in the series range from Cornwall to 
the far north of Scotland, and from the Welsh mountains to Suffolk and Essex on the East Coast. 
In all volumes the large full-page plates are reproduced with an excellence that brings vividly to 
mind the enchantment of the British countryside. Each 113 ins. by 9 ins. 


BRITAIN IN[COLOUR First Series 
“Magnificent full-colour photographs, well 
chosen and thoroughly representative of 
our heritage of natural beauty and tradi- 
tional interest.” —Universe. 25s. 


BRITAIN IN COLOUR Second Series 
“Tmmensely successful. The wide 
ranging choice of scenes are all of the 
Britain we like to escape to . . .-—Oxford 
Mail. ares DOS: 


LONDON IN COLOUR First Series 
“Delightful. . . . Here is London in its 


pageantry and its backwater simplicity.” — 
Oxford Times. DOSs 


Picture Books containing large monochrome reproductions. 
“Country Life do these things very well.’””—ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEws. 


.BRITAIN 
SERIES I, I], 11, lV “Magnificent views of 
Britain, ranging from seascapes to land- 


scapes.”’ (SERIES 11)—-G/asgow Evening News. 
Four books each 15s. 


Combined Edition BRITAIN 


“332 full-page photographs. It incorpor- 
ates Picture Books of Britain I, II, III and 
IV. I can imagine no more superb present.” 


—The Countryman. 42s. 
LONDON 
SERIES I, SERIES Il, SERIES 11 ““The most 


attractive and interesting views of London.” 
(SERIES 11)—Times Literary Supplement. 
Three books each 15s. 


Combined Edition LONDON 
’ “Over 230 photographs of the great Metro- 
polis. A fascinating survey combining 
Picture Books of London I, If and III.”— 
The Sphere. 30s. 


Just Published 


25s. 


me Country | ife Picture Books of 


SURREY 
“Tilustrates the rarity and charm of 


the county’s scenery and buildings 
... excellent specimens of the photo- 
grapher’s art.”—Surrey Advertiser. 


EAST ANGLIA a 
“The technical quality of the photo- 
graphs is extremely good and great 
care must have been taken to get good 
lighting conditions to show up the 
tones.”’—Visual Education. 15s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
A miniature illustrated panorama of 
England’s history from prehistoric 
times to the Victorian period. 112 
photographs. 15s. 


THE WEST COUNTRY 
“A satisfying portrait, opening with 
the Cotswolds, Gloucestershire, and 
leading to the Uplands of Cornwall.” 
—Wilts and Gloucester Standard. 


IRELAND 12s. 6d. 
“Beautifully produced. Plates de- 
scriptive of Ireland’s history and 
ways of life, and representative of the 
32 counties.”’—Belfast Telegraph. 


WALES 12s. 6d. 
“A complete picture of Wales. . . hill 
and dale, lake and sea, harbour and 
waterfall, river and mountain and 
island, and old castles.” —Jrish Inde- 
pendent. 12s. 6d. 


Available from Booksellers, Libraries, etc., or from 


2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 
“The pictures portray one of the 
loveliest areas in the British Isles, and 
they do Lakeland full justice.”— 


Lancashire Evening Post. 12s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND 
“A volume to treasure. A picture 


book of Scotland that does not con- 
tain one hackneyed view.”— Weekly 
Scotsman. 12s. 6d. 


YORKSHIRE 
“The pictures are exceedingly well 
chosen, and the range shows the 
remarkable variety of scenes in the 
broad-acred shire.’’— Yorkshire 
Gazette. 12s. 6d. 


